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EDITORIAL 


FATHER BEDE JARRETT AND AMERICA would probably ap- 
pear to most of those who knew him as a natural jux- 
taposition. Yet it ought perhaps to be rather surprising, 
for he was so completely and even so typically English, The 
truth is, of course, that though he was English he was not 
insular, and he escaped the narrowness of insularity be- 
cause he was also so typically Dominican. (We call him 
typical not in the sense that he was like many others cast 
in the same mould, but in the sense that he was himself a 
model from which a true mould might well be fashioned.) 
He was thus typically Dominican not merely in his apos- 
tolic spirit, but also in his discernment and appreciation 
of truth and true values. It is this, more than anything else, 
that explains his interest, and perhaps his success, in the 
United States. He, who loved youth for its fineness, its 
enthusiasms, its unaffected (even if sometimes quixotic or 
unformed) idealism, and all its possibilities of greatness as 
yet unspoiled nor disillusioned, saw and appreciated these 
qualities of youth in the American nation. He was big 
enough, too, not to expect perfection but to overlook the 
failings which were'the outcome of unbounded energy and 
activity, and not of malice. And if he found there a more 
eager response than in England, it was because we have 
perchance grown old and sluggish. He did not cease to love 
what was old and set, but he saw greater hope for the 
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future in what was young and still plastic. He found this 
in America; but he found, too, the signs of a fruitful 
maturity, evidences of a true scholarship, of new-born 
literature and art, and above all a vigorous and sincere 
Catholic life. It is still the purblind fashion of many of us 
to think of Americans in terms of gangsters, racketeers, and 
go-getters, or of superficiality, hustle, and graft. Perhaps 
we are not helped in this matter by the American 
movies or tourists that do not always show us the true 
American. In any case, it is high time we should remove 
the beam out of our own eye and stand prepared, as Father 
Bede was, to find in the United States a new Saul amongst 
the prophets, a source of rejuvenation for the hardening 
arteries of Western life and culture, a ‘ New Deal’ for 
civilization at large. 

Already a year has passed since death ended his unflag- 
ging apostolate, and we feel that his anniversary is fittingly 
commemorated (together with that of his fellow labourer, 
Father Alfred Barry, O.S.F.C.) in the first article of our 
present issue. This powerful eulogium of their work and 
of their success in America comes from the authoritative 
pen of yet another English priest, well known to the people 
of New York and its environs for a decade of years, who 
appreciates, as they did, the potential greatness of the 
American ape At the same time we must not seem, 
even, to belittle either Father Bede’s apostolate in England 
or the love and veneration in which he was, and is still, 
held by his fellow-countrymen. He believed in them 
equally, though for different reasons, and foresaw that 
Great Britain might well become, with Ireland, the last 
stronghold of the faith in Europe because of the fundamen- 
tal religiousness and tenacious honesty of its people. It 
was not that he despaired of Europe, but he could not 
close his eyes to the inroads of atheism, communism, and 
frank materialism, malignant growths which seem to 
flourish more easily abroad than amongst our own people. 
He saw the vital need of international peace, and wrote and 
spoke much for its advancement, but he knew only too 
well that there could be no peace in a Europe that was not 
Christian. Father Bede is dead already a year, but his 
memory will live as that of a great priest magnanimous 
enough to appreciate the Old World and the New. 


EpITor. 
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DOMINIC AND FRANCIS IN THE NEW 
WORLD 


1 AM not over-assured as to the happiness of my title. For 
the New World, especially of late, is becoming more like 
the Old World to which we look for tradition. Indeed, I 
would venture the opinion that the eagerness on the part 
of the Old World to shed her ancient traditions is paral- 
lelled only by the desire of thinkers in the New World to 
gather up the best lessons of European history before they 
erish. 

: Again, I fear that territorially, at any rate, I am guing 
to be confined to a very small and, if we are to credit au- 
thoritative American critics, a very unrepresentative por- 
tion of the New World—New York City. Personally I am 
satisfied with the conviction that New York is American 
and of the New World; for only America could produce 
New York City. 

Furthermore, centuries before the happenings of the 
facts which I try to appreciate here, practically the whole 
of the New World knew Dominic and Francis. It knew 
these thirteenth century patriarchs of religion through the 
numerous friars who, together with the intrepid sons of 
the great Ignatius, preached the faith in Northern and 
Southern America, Your American high-school child, 
Catholic or Protestant, knows the associations of the friars 
with Christopher Columbus even as he knows the history 
of the civilizing influences of the Jesuits, especially in 
North America. 

As a matter of fact a source of bewilderment to me, after 
many years spent in the United States, is exactly why the 
term ‘ New World’ is applied to-day to the vast lands lying 
on the other side of the Atlantic. Only a superficial observer 
could deny the statement that America (and here I mean 
the United States) clings to much that is best in European 
tradition: that if it has discarded some good things of the 
Old World, then this has been in a rather rushed effort 
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to be freed from the policies and injustices that have 
brought such misery to the older nations. . 

It is precisely because the real America (and this is by 
no means the America of the ‘tabloids’ or the ‘ movies’) 
is deeply appreciative of all that is best in European culture 
that it was able to appreciate, and this very coherently, the 
late Father Bede Jarrett of the Order of Preachers and 
Father Alfred Barry of the Order of Friars Minor Capv- 
chin of St. Francis. 

What, I respectfully submit, was grasped in their native 
England, only after some lengthy period, was grasped 
almost at first glance on the other side of the ocean: that 
here were two distinct types, yet true types of the twin 
idealisms to which Catholic Europe had given birth. And 
that fact was understood so fully that not only the thought- 
ful Dominican or Franciscan would look with marked re- 
spect to Father Bede or to Father Alfred and carefully 
weigh their words when these two friars spoke of their 
respective ascetic principles, but the studious and pious 
layman too would instinctively feel that he was in intimate 
touch, through their personalities, with the spiritual tra- 
ditions that gave vitality to mediaeval Catholicism. Yes, 
and the activities of the two friars gave fresh impetus to 
the conviction that these same spiritual traditions are sore. 
ly needed by our tired civilization. 

Father Bede and Father Alfred were of practically the 
same age. They were together at Stonyhurst until the fu- 
ture Franciscan left to spend a further four years at the 
Oratory School, then in Birmingham. Both were products 
of homes whose spirit was essentially Catholic; both studied 
at Oxford and, curiously enough, both worked in America 
about the same time. I do not know whether they were 
close friends; they were not accustomed to speak at any 
length about their friendships. This much, however, is 
true; had their lives been thrown together more closely 
they must indeed have become fast friends, for both were 
united in a deep reverence for tradition and each would 
have looked to find in the other an objective illustration 
of that tradition, The Franciscanism which Father Bede 
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knew and appreciated as a scholarly historian, he would 
have found and admired in Father Alfred; the powerfully 
apostolic Dominicanism that Father Alfred knew, he would 
indeed have discerned in Father Bede. 

As it was, they were laboriously engaged in directing 
their respective communities at Blackfriars and Greyfriars 
when death called them. And it is striking how each, in 
his manner of death, was able to illustrate a favourite 
axiom, differently worded, yet substantially identical. The 
Dominican never wearied of insisting upon the apostolic 
duty of ‘spending and being spent’ in the cause of Christ; 
the Franciscan’s cry, often uttered to an over-burdened 
fellow-friar, was: Better to burn out than to rust out. 

I confess that it was with a newly-awakened critical spirit 
and, so to speak, under the pressure of frequently heard 
American judgement and freely expressed comment on the 
character of the two men that I began to think of them as 
veritable types. In England I would have taken them for 
granted. To illustrate the spirit of the religious Founders 
whose habits they wore I should instinctively have turned 
over the pages of history. In America it was forced upon 
me that the exact illustrations were there, in flesh and 
blood, word and deed. 

A first American impression of Father Bede. He was 
preaching before a crowded audience in New York City. 
Most assuredly he looked the part: the ascetic friar come 
from close application to study and strict observance of 
conventual life. But one had heard such stories, absolutely 
false stories, of failure in America to welcome culture on 
platform or in pulpit that one queried whether the magis- 
terial dignity of Father Bede would find happy acceptance. 
During the first sermon of a lengthy course all doubts were 
dispelled. And this in spite of the fact that it was openly 
acknowledged that it was no use hearing the Dominican 
unless one were prepared to work; to think whilst he was 
speaking and to think a great deal more when he was 
finished. His short sentences—sometimes they were stac- 
cato sentences—were obviously, on his part, the fruit of a 
determination to utter the truth and nothing but the truth. 
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His personal faithfulness to the great Dominican ideal, 
Contemplare et aliis contemplata tradere, was proved by 
every word that passed his lips. There could be no doubt 
in the mind of his hearer that Father Bede had made ex. 
haustive study in the preparation of his discourse: his in. 
timate friends have testified to the fact that he raised that 
study, by way of prayer, to the level of active contempla- 
tion. 

Another impression, As director of a small but very fer. 
vent group of Franciscan Tertiaries in New York, it was 
my privilege to be closely associated with him during the 
Retreat which he had been invited to conduct. Although 
already fatigued by other exacting duties (he had been 
preaching three or four times a day for many weeks pre- 
ceding), the thoroughness of his preparation and method of 
approach was most edifying. To the very well-springs of 
Franciscan Tertiary life he went with unerring instinct. 
No son of Francis could have given more eloquent testi- 
mony to the original inspiration of the Third Order. 

So, too, in Seminaries, in Convents of various religious, it 
was his custom, never varied, to seek out the original ideal, 
to estimate that ideal in its Catholic setting, and then to 
create the standards of devout living. Knowing what the 
Church expects, what he himself could rightfully expect 
through the ecclesiastical approbation of a particular way 
of life, he poured forth an unceasing stream of logical con- 
clusions. 

Father Bede’s intellectualism was evidently the result of 
a life-long desire to enter into the spirit of the intellectual. 
ism of St. Thomas. He offered one the studied truth and if, 
on occasion, there were some who found his method cold, 
then that was precisely because they failed to follow up 
his thought and to come to the experimental realization of 
the fact that there is a way to the heart that lies through 
the intellect. Father Bede left the serious soul inspired to 
pray thoughtfully; he knew, with his beloved Aquinas, that 
soon the same soul would pray ardently. 

Add to this the courteous refinement of his nature, the 
obvious sincerity of his attitude towards a bona fide in- 
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uirer after truth, the infinite patience with which he 
would listen to the exposition of a thesis which he could 
not adopt, the complete trust in the good intention of 
those who approached him on matters relating to the soul, 
and you have the Father Bede Jarrett whose presence and 
words could arouse enthusiastic admiration in the United 
States. 

Naturally, it was from a more intimate association with 
Father Alfred that I came to the study of his particular 
appeal to the American people. His career in the Order of 
Friars Minor Capuchin had taken him to far different ex- 
periences. From Oxford he had gone to the Navy and had 
served as Chaplain during practically the whole of the War, 
The reading of his War Diary, which he never intended 
for other eyes, reveals him to have been, during the hard 
days of the Mediterranean campaigns, exactly what he was 
in America. Unlike Father Bede he wrote no books, though 
he did publish parts of his masterly studies of Gallicanism 
and Jansenism. 

Father Alfred’s life was essentially active. It was remark- 
able to what extent he could use unto profit the refinement 
and culture, and, to say the least, the appreciation of a 
scholar, which he shared with his Dominican contempo- 
rary. One sensed the background of the Franciscan, 
whether he was on the lower deck or in the stoke-hold of 
a battleship, in the slums of London or New York, in the 
drawing-rooms of the more favoured members of society. 
Stonyhurst and the Oratory did indeed play part in his 
formation. They presented excellent material to the Fran. 
ciscan Order for the fashioning of the gentle, courteous 
priest who was at perfect ease in offering spiritual advice 
to every class of society. 

Like Father Bede, he was unquestionably a man of 
prayer. One notes in his War Diary, with moving pity for 
his poor worn frame, that even when sickening for typhoid 
or slowly recovering from some malady contracted in the 
East, a joyous (the medicos called it foolish) anticipation 
of celebrating his Mass. 

In America he was immediately recognized as being like 
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to Father Bede in many ways: yet the differences between 
the two men were also noted. Father Alfred made direct 
appeal to the heart. His discourses, perhaps, were never as 
logically thought out as were those of Father Bede. It was 
not the Franciscan’s formal intention that it should be so, 
yet it was the actual fact he emphasized, the value of the 
deed rather than the value of the truth. When Father 
Alfred preached or conducted Retreats it was a personality 
formed by prayer and penance that immediately confronted 
his audience and led it to yield its heart, But once sympa. 
thetic hearing had been given to his words and the heart 
had yielded to his pleadings, one found oneself in the pos 
session of the identical crystallized truths that formed the 
starting-point of the learned Friar-Preacher. 

Pray ardently and you will come to pray thoughtfully. 
That was the result of Father Alfred’s teaching. In this, 
he appealed to the American mind as exemplifying the 
traditional attitude of Franciscanism. 

It is difficult to forget the keen appraisal of spiritual 
characteristics that the American mind gave to the two 
friars. It saw, and rightly saw in Father Bede, the living 
witness to the spirit of St. Dominic made expressive 
through ceaseless, prayerful application to St. Thomas 
Aquinas; in Father Alfred it saw an attractive example of 
the ardent Christian love that derives, through St. Bonz 
venture, from the authentic source—the Poor Man of As 
sisi. I do not exaggerate. Again and again I heard the two FF 
compared, and compared with delightful understanding of F% 


the great streams of asceticism whose founts date from the F 


thirteenth century. ¢ 
In their American apostolate they moved in practically [7 
the same circles though not during the same periods; both 4 
expressed themselves in the carefully chosen language of Fy 
the cultured Englishman; both, I may add, were immedi 
ately recognised as English to the core, yet, in the light of FF 
their apostolate their nationality was not considered: only 
the worth of the message they so eagerly brought. 
They died as they would have desired to die: in the 
height of activity, upholding, each in his own sphere, ai 
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ideal sincerely believed to be intimately connected with 
the larger ideal that had attracted their youth. Father 
Bede had lived to see his beloved Blackfriars established, 
and assuredly promising a continuous stream of young 
brethren passing from the academic peace of Oxford, fully 
armed with the Thomism which he knew to be so powerful 
a weapon in warfare upon error. Father Alfred had lived 
to see Greyfriars erected, and he could die conscious of the 
fact that within its walls he had earnestly set up a tradi- 
tion in strict accord with the Franciscan Gospel of life; he 
had left the need for a further carrying of the burden of 
poverty in spite of his long struggles and activities in the 
interests of the University house, yet during his admini- 
stration he had done nothing—to quote the Franciscan 
Rule—‘ to extinguish the spirit of holy prayer and devo- 
tion to which all temporal things ought to be subservient.’ 

It was strange that the two men should have died so close 
together and holding almost identical offices in their re- 
spective Orders. Catholic Oxford certainly lost much in 
their going. 

Catholic America expressed its own loss in no equivocal 
language, and in the many references to their deaths Catho- 
lic America gave yet more evidence of a spirit that must 
make it great and must win it admiring recognition on 
this side of the Atlantic. 

For, I repeat it, America, and especially Catholic Ameri- 
ca, eagerly welcomes all that is best in European culture. 
To-day, its spirit of appreciation is walking hand in hand 
with a careful discernment, a discernment that becomes 
less capable of error with the passing of every year. Catho- 
lic America associates itself at once with every cause that 
bears the hall-mark of its apostolic origin, and offers to that 
cause an earnest service and devotion that we, apparently, 
cannot arouse. Small wonder that many have said (Canon 
Barry said it years ago, when the Church in America was 
far less of a power than it is to-day), after reviewing the 
phenomenon that is American Catholicism: ‘To Europe 
belongs the past: to America the future.’ 

Such a sentiment may lead to controversy. I do not mind 
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the controversy so long as it is based upon facts. Personally 
I am tired and not a little disheartened by the murmur; 
that sometimes greet any high evaluation of American en. 
deavour in any sphere: ‘Yes! it is all very enthusiastic, 
isn’t it, but doesn’t it burn itself out rather quickly?’ 

Easy enough to say that: a most comfortable method of 
removing any uneasiness that may be the result of a com. 
parison with the appalling lack of response from which we 
suffer here. But you cannot dismiss the manifestation of 
Catholicism in the United States with so light a word or 
gesture when, over a very long period, you see its Contem- 
platives multiplying, its Missionary Colleges filled to over- 
flowing, its Houses of Retreats attracting thousands of de- 
vout laymen, its fearless attitude towards any State policy 
that threatens the faith (witness those magnificent editorials 
of Father James Gillis, C.S.P.), its churches crowded every 
morning, its Altar rails filled 

As for myself, I know I can offer American Catholicism 
nothing but reverent admiration. And that admiration is 
naturally intensified when I remember the spiritual 
fruitage, in New York City alone, of the apostolate of that 
typical Friar Preacher, Father Bede Jarrett, and the wistful 
expressions of personal loss uttered by the hundreds of 
men and women who still remember unto spiritual con. 
fidence the exhortations of my beloved brother in St. 
Francis, Father Alfred Barry. 


Fr. Dunstan, O.S.F.C. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST, JOHN OF THE CROSS 


ABOUT the year 1538, the parents of St. John, Gonzalo de 
Yepes of Toledo and Catalina Alvarez of ‘loledo, were mar- 
ried in the village of Fontiveros on the plateau of Old Cas- 
tile. It was not a mariage de convenance, but undeniably a 
love-match. Spanish biographers of the Saint tell us that, 
whilst Gonzalo was of ‘ rich and noble parentage,’ Catalina 
was of parentage that was not noble nor perhaps reputable. 
But these same biographers, as if to sotten Gonzalo’s mis- 
demeanour in marrying beneath the family, take care to 
add that the young girl he loved was of rare beauty and 
virtue. As was to be expected in the Spain of the mid- 
sixteenth century, Gonzalo’s choice of a wife was never for- 
given by the family. But, on the other hand, it was never 
repented of by Gonzalo; whose simplicity of mind seemed 
to think that a wife not only good but good-looking had 
the makings of a successful life-mate for himself and mother 
for his children. 

We are not to take too seriously what the biographers 
say about the nobility of Gonzalo’s family. Their noble Cas- 
tilian blood did not forbid the Yepes family from making 
their money by trading in silk. When Gonzalo’s marriage 
with Catalina meant his dismissal from the service of his 
silk-mercer uncle, love and poverty became the abiding 


) guests of their home. 


The most recent biographer of St. John has wisely drawn 


4 a picture of this home into which the doctor of Mysticism 
| was born. 


‘The young couple who were without means set up 


_ house at Fontiveros and from Catalina Gonzalo bravely 


took lessons in weaving wool and silk. Henceforth he nobly 


é wore the livery of the poor. Catalina like a true Toledan 


was scrupulously clean, Her clothes were poor, but she 
took such care of them and wore them with so much grace 
that long after she had left that district three old ladies 


) still spoke of her as a person of quality. 
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‘The young people had a hard time“of it, for they could 
rely only on the work of their own hands. The Creator 
blessed this home, so like the home at Nazareth.” 

Into this Nazareth, Juan Yepes was born in 1542. He 
was the last of three children, all boys. With the birth of 
the future Saint, death entered the little family. Shortly 
before the child was born, his father sickened of the disease 
that was to mean two years of nursing for the mother of the 
babe. From his cradle he seemed to be predestined ‘ John 
of the Cross.’ We shall not enter into the mysticism of the 
Saint if we do not understand the sufferings of this wife 
and mother, who is at once suckling her babe, nursing her 
dying husband, caring for her boys Francisco and Luis, 
earning the family livelihood by weaving and—shall we 
not add?—playing a Monica part to the Augustine of Mysti- 
cism. 

If, later on, the little Juan, called ‘ of the Cross,’ has 
plain words about detachment from one’s kindred, it was 
at once hard and easy to write as he wrote. It was easy to 
preach such detachment when he recalled the hard-hearted- 
ness of his father’s people, of his uncle, the Archdeacon, 
who ignored them, and his uncle the doctor, who exploited 
them. But when he recalled his mother who faced long 
foot-journeys and insults and want for love of him, detach- 
ment became the hard offering of what is best in human 
life for what is best in the life Divine. 

It seems certain that twice in early boyhood Juan tasted 
the asceticism of famine. The Saint’s schooling was thus 
of the highest. The Saint’s teacher, his mother, was the 
best. As his biographer says: 

‘ His family circle soaked him in true Christianity, Cata- 
lina was most charitable. One day she picked up a poor 
child at a church door and kept it as her own until it died.” 
‘When Francisco had married a poor wife worthy of him, 
he endeared himself to his younger brother by bringing 





1 St. John of the Cross. By Fr. Bruno, O.D.C.; Edited by 
Fr. Benedict Zimmermann, O.D.C, (Sheed & Ward). 


* Ibid, p. 7. 
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up foundlings, because he loved poverty and begged it from 
God as a favour.” 

In this school of what our English mystics call ‘ wilful 
poverty,’ Catalina put her last-born, unsuccessfully, to learn 
craft after craft. Thus he was placed in turn with a car- 
penter, a tailor, a wood-carver and a painter. If, later on, 
the University of Salamanca did not stampede his quiet 
mind, it was because a hard training in the University of 
life had prepared him for the hard temptation of the Uni- 
versity of letters. No doubt the undersized, underfed boy, 
whose craft was to be in practising and singing Divine love, 
was not likely to be of much use to master-joiners or master- 
tailors or master-painters with their heart on the yearly 
balance-sheet. Yet the dark-eyed boy with the broad, high 
forehead carried from these crafts something that he used— 
as indeed he used all his powers—to help souls to God. At 
Duruelo, in 1569, St. Teresa visited the first poor priory 
of the Reform. But whilst its poverty drew tears from two 
Medina merchants, her companions, ‘Teresa was filled with 


admiration at the spirit of devotion that reigned there. 


‘ 


.... There was, in particular, a little wooden Cross 
which Teresa never forgot, It was placed beside the Holy 
Water stoup. Father John—it must have been he—had 
pasted on the cross a paper picture of Christ crucified which 
inspired the mother with greater devotion than any. work 
of Art. John carved crucifixes and made sketches of Christ 
in His agony that are heart-rending.’* His days with the 
painter enabled him to give a sketch of the Mount of Per- 
fection which formed the theme of his masterpiece, the 
Ascent of Mount Carmel. 

A page from the story of the Saint’s priorship at Granada 
recalls his early training in the poverty of hand-work. ‘John 
did not disdain to work himself; he mixed lime and sand 
with his own hands and made bricks.’ (His brother) Fran- 





8 Ibid, p. 8. 
‘ Ibid, p. 87. 
* Ibid, p. 240. The present writer would almost willingly ex- 


change the Ascent of Mount Carmel for one of these saint-made 
bricks ! 
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cisco de Yepes came on from Castile and, as was known, 
helped with the mason work. John used to introduce him 
to noble visitors with: “Sir, this is my brother whom | 
love most of all in the world.” ’* 

‘ The monastery was in . . . a severe solitary locality, with 
nothing to attract the senses. “‘I believe, Father,” a visiting 
Provincial said jokingly, “that you are a peasant’s son, 
since you love the country so much.” ‘“Why, no,” replied 
John, “I am the son of a poor weaver.” ” 

From his mother more than from his father he had drawn 
a body whose almost dwarfishness was mated with unusual 
powers of endurance. In this, as in so much else, he was 
akin to the little tent-maker of Tarsus, Years of acquaint- 
ance with most forms of human want and suffering had 
steeled his will into a heroic self-control. Like the Cas- 
tilian plains and mountains where he dwelt, his outlook 
was a contrast of the brightest sunshine and the deepest 
shade—day passing at a stroke into the depths of night. 
So blended and united became everything in his life and 
soul that he himself could not say and would hardly en- 
quire where the mysterious frontiers between nature and 
grace lay in his soul. A boy of nine who deliberately makes 
his nightly bed on vine twigs presents a problem in psycho- 
logy explicable only by the paradox of St. Bernard, ‘all is 
attributable to nature; and all is attributable to grace’ 
Again, there is psychological as well as historical truth in 
the story that, when his boyish game of throwing sticks into 
a pond was nearly costing his death by drowning, Our 
Blessed Lady appeared to him, saying, ‘Give me your 
hand, child, and I will take you out! ’ If, in a dramatic 
challenge to his contemporaries, Juan Yepes came out of 
the slough of wealth and glory that was sixteenth-century 
Spain, it was because his hand was taken by the poor maid 
whose name is Mary of Nazareth. 

The young silk trader who had given up his wealth and 
kindred to wed a penniless weaver seems to have passed on 





* P. 240. 
* Ibid, p. 241. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


to his son the poetic cast of soul. St. John, even if he had 
never penned a stanza, would have proved himself a poet 
almost by every line of his unstudied prose. It is not so 
much in what a man writes or says, as in what he sees, that 
he proves himself a poet. His highest gift will always be to 
see where others see nought—to see much even in the least 
—to see all roses in one rose—and in pale moonlight to dis- 
cern the sun. In his fullness of insight he is as one 

Who feels the infinite must be 

Best said by triviality. 

Supreme poets like Francis of Assisi and Juan de Fon- 
tiveros go back to things primary—to the divine simplici- 
ties of vision and desire and to the human simplicities of 
a language that out-dates and out-soars Art. To enter into 
their song we must not forget what set them to their sing- 
ing. It was after a sleepless, vermin-harried night that the 
blind Francis sang his Ode to the Sun. It was after long 
months of harsh solitude in a prison cell that this Spanish 
brother of the Poverello sang of the Dark Night that leads 
to God and the steep Carmel Sierra crowned with perfec- 
tion and perfect vision, 

This poetic power was fitly mated with an intelligence 
we can only call architectonic. We should not be surprised 
if some of the Saint’s fellows in the Salamanca schools of 
theology were minded to call him ‘the Dull Ox of Fonti- 
veros.’ But if there was any slowness in the Saint’s assimi- 
lation of the highest truth, it was because he realised that 
truth was not merely to be tasted but assimilated, so that 
the word might become flesh of his flesh and bone of his 
bone. 

The masters of this mind were some of the foremost 
Spanish minds of the day. His few years of daily attendance 
at the College of the Society of Jesus brought the lad into 
daily contact with the young Juan Bonifacio, who had a 
full helping of the Jesuit genius for combining the apos- 
tolic life with an accomplished humanism. No doubt the 
keen-witted shrimp of a boy who was expressing his soul 
in terms of a vine-twig mattress was not untouched by the 
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prayer crusade of his fellow-Spaniard, St. Ignatius. But 
though such a boy would have had no difficulty in finding 
his way through his Jesuit school into a Jesuit novitiate, it 
was the Carmelite novitiate at Medina that received the 
Saint in his twenty-first year. 

A year later, as a professed brother of the Order of Car- 
mel, he takes his place in the Carmelite house in the Uni. 
versity city of Salamanca. It was during the four years of 
his student life at Salamanca that the intelligence of the 
future Doctor of Mysticism may be said to have had compe- 
tent and sufficient masters. These masters led him to their 
common master, St. ‘Thomas, whose unique synthesis of 
Reason and Faith was nowhere more valued and taught 
than in the schools at Salamanca. Any student of the two 
doctors will see that the young Carmelite student was a 
philosopher of first water. The future writer of the Ascent 
of Mount Carmel realized that, if all Science is the know- 
ledge of things in their relations, then the knowledge of 
things in their relations to the Absolute or Highest Being 
is the Absolute Science. Hardly a line of his writings fails 
to create the conviction that during every hour of the 
Saint’s University life he was instinctively and expertly re- 
lating the class-teaching of the schools to his First Cause 
and Last End. This ultimate act of human intelligence 
moved and guided by Divine love was the philosophy of 
philosophies. 

Moreover, it is evident that even in the most mystical of 
his writings there are few lines that did not owe much of 
their doctrine to the accurate Thomism of his Salamanca 
masters. He was the model pupil for whom a master’s teach- 
ing was but a living seed cast into a prepared and fertile 
soil. 

There came a moment of that pupil’s mind and soul 
when he questioned whether he had not already learned 
more than enough. If the Truth Himself said: ‘I am the 
Way and the Truth and the Life,’ it was clear that perfec. 
tion—of which his artist soul dreamed—must mean not 
merely truth believed, but truth lived. Already Sala 
manca’s crowded schools had taught him more than its stir 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


and din would allow him to live. Once his mind had 
reached this conviction, it turned naturally to the ideal of 
a purely contemplative life in another than a Carmelite 
cloister. The issue of that desire for cloistered contempla- 
tion we have ventured to call the Great Refusal. More than 
the limits of this short paper would be needed to deal with 
the Saint’s desire for the Carthusian life of contemplative 
prayer and with the convictions that finally left it a desire 
unfulfilled. If we dare to give some analysis of a decision 
which must still seem a contradiction of much of his mysti- 
cal teaching, it will be in our final attempt to describe the 
Saint, not merely as a man and as a Saint, but as a Mystic. 


We will begin this attempt by reminding ourselves that 
St. John is not merely a mystic but a mystical writer. The 
two qualities, though separable and often separated, were 
united in him. 

Moreover, he is a scientific as well as a practical mysti- 
cal writer. Here he is contrasted almost bluntly with St. 
Teresa, the practical writer whose: scientific knowledge 
was so lacking that a Dominican director had to teach her 
the difference between her intellect and her imagination. 
In contrast with this empiric but non-scientific knowledge 
of the supernatural is the empiric and scientific character 
of St. John’s writings. 

Lastly, the things he taught were so effectively the life 
he lived from cradle to grave that we may in turn find his 
life the best commentary on his teaching and his teaching 
the naive and full unveiling of his life. Every student of 
the Dark Night and the Ascent of Mount Carmel knows 
them to be the Saint’s autobiography. 

Let us look at some of the principles of his mystical life. 

(1) The modern mind would probably be astounded not 
only at the Saint’s expert powers of reasoning but at the im- 
portant place he gives to Reason. 


_ 161. Give heed to reason that you may perform that which 
it dictates to you in the way of God; and it will serve you more 
than all good works heediessly done, and all the spiritual sweet- 
ness you aim at, 
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162. Blessed is he who, setting his own tastes and inclina- 
tions aside, looks at things according to reason and justice. 

167. The desire as desire is blind because in itself it regards 
not reason, which is that which ever guides and directs the soul 
aright in its operations.*® 

Again, 

‘ The desire to know things by supernatural means is much 
worse than the desire for other spiritual favours pertaining to 
the senses . . . . There is no necessity for any of these things, 
since there is Natural Reason and Gospel Teaching and Law 
which are quite sufficient for the soul’s guidance, and there is 
no difficulty or necessity that cannot be solved and remedied by 
these means... . and such great use must we make of Gospel 
Teaching and Reason that if certain things be told us super- 
naturally, whether we so desire or no, we must receive only 
what is in clear conformity with Reason and Gospel Law.”® 

Readers unacquainted with Aquinas’s teaching on 
Reason and Faith might mistake St. John for a ‘ morning. 
star’ of Rationalism or a re-echo of the Protestant appeal 
to Scripture! 

(2) Like his master, St. Thomas, his devotion to God’s 
gift of Reason means something like devotion to Greek 
thought and especially to Aristotle, whom he quotes when 
treating the sublime subject of the divine light! 

(3) All his mystical teaching is expressed in the tradi- 
tional vocabulary of the schools and of the cloister. He 
speaks of the three ways of Purgation, Enlightenment, 
Union. His course of Lectures on the Prima Secundae was 
responsible for his effective use of the psychology of the 
Passions. Like the medieval preachers, he sets store by the 
Seven Deadly Sins, which he expounds with true medieval 
Spanish wit. Like his master, St. Thomas, although he 
has added no new words to the vocabulary of mysticism, 
there are few of the old words to which he has not added 
some new explanation or illumination. 

(4) But there is one last characteristic of the Saint’s life 
and writings that may be looked upon as the motive and 





8 Spiritual Maxims. 
* Ascent of Mount Carmel. Book ii; Ch. 21. 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


message of the present paper. It is the Saint’s mystical doc- 
trine of poverty. To the present writer it seems undeni- 
able that the most significant element in the movement 
created by the sanctity and genius of St, Teresa and St. 
John of the Cross is not Carmelite Prayer but Carmelite 
Poverty. These two strong-souled lovers of Jesus recog- 
nised that their beloved Master had put all right things 
in their right order when, opening His mouth, He said, 
‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit, for theirs is the kingdom of 
heaven.’ 

So habitually had the son of the widow Catalina faced 
poverty and indeed want from childhood, that to lack it 
would be to have the livery of Jesus torn from his back. 

‘ Quiroga tells us that when John of St. Mathias was at Sala- 
manca he read those authors who treat of the perfect life of our 
ancient solitaries; whose ordinary exercise was divine contem- 
plation; and also that he read St. Denis and St. Gregory. But 
he found their doctrine and that of other saints whom the Church 
regards as luminaries on these matters so contrary to the new 
opinion, that is, to certain methods of prayer introduced and 
invented by various spiritual masters and founded on artifice 
and human industry rather than what was receivea from the 
divine operation that he treated the delicate subject in an excel- 
lent discourse.’?° 

If at any time he identified perfection with prayer, he 
knew that in the soul’s life of prayer the most important 
element is the soul’s life. But this threw him back on the 
first of the Beatitudes which Our Blessed Lord at the later 
date reinforced by the principle, ‘ A man’s life’ (even his 
life of prayer) ‘ does not consist in the abundance of things 
which he possesseth.’ (Lk. xii, 15). 

The latest Carmelite biographer of the Saint speaks of 
the vast Carmelite ‘ monastery ’ at Salamanca in which the 
Saint dwelt for the first four years of his professed life. 
Once within its vastnesses, the Widow Catalina’s son, who 
had so often begged for hospital alms in the streets of Medi- 
na del Campo, was hardly able to analyse his natural and 
supernatural reactions. Less than half a century previous, 





*° Ibid, p. 49. 
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the uncontrolled reactions of a German Augustinian had 
planted the vital seed of Protestantism. The self-controlled 
Spanish Saint stilled any power he may have had of invec. 
tive. But his mind took its wonted way of criticism; by 
thinking to live as best he could the life he thought best 
amongst all ways of living. The Charterhouse, with its 
silence and seclusion, offered him a life which his child. 
hood of poverty and work helped or prompted him to re. 
fuse. We now see that the refusal was all the more dramaiti- 
cal because its drama was so hidden in the silent heart of a 
young Carmelite priest, There it was hardly suspected even 
by himself. Whether he meant it as criticism of the con- 
templative orders not only in Spain but in the Church, or 
whether he meant it not, it was a criticism which might 
have saved these necessary groups of men and women from 
what was little less than extinction. 

When Francis was sent out of the Benedictine monastery 
and Dominic bade the Bishop of Osma farewell at the door 
of Citeaux, and John of Fontiveros stilled his desire of the 
Charterhouse, the Western Church had received a lesson 
which could be ignored only to the Church’s hurt. 

Hardly a page of the Saint’s writings fails to appeal to 
the First of the Beatitudes. A passage may suffice. For ex- 
ample: 

‘There are some who pay more attention to the skill with 
which an image is made and to its value than to what it repre- 
sents .. .. This is a complete hindrance to true spirituality, 
which demands annihilation of the affections as to all particular 
things. This will become quite clear from the detestable custom 
which certain persons observe with regard to images in these 
days. Not despising the vanities of the world, they adorn 
images with the garments which from time to time vain persons 
invent in order to satisfy their own pleasures and vanities .... 
Herein, with their help, the devil succeeds in canonizing his 
vanities, by clothing the saints with them... . J And in this 
way the honest and grave devotion of the soul . . . . is reduced 
to little more than a dressing of dolls. Some persons use 
images merely as idols upon which they have set their rejoicing. 
And thus you will see certain persons who are never tired of 
adding one image to another, and wish them to be of this or 
that kind and workmanship . . . . so as to be pleasing to the 
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THE MYSTICISM OF ST. JOHN OF THE CROSS 


senses. They are as much attached to them as was Micah to 
his idols, or was Laban. ‘ The truly devout sets his heart mainly 
on that which is invisible. He needs few images; and uses few; 
and chooses those that harmonize with the divine rather than 
with the human.’ 

This stern rationing of the visible for the sake of the 
invisible, and of the secondary for the sake of the primary, 
was the Saint’s acceptance of the challenge, ‘ Blessed are 
the poor,’ which the Master set first in His mystical teach- 
ing. Every line of the Saint’s writings, no matter how high 
the plane of divine vision, reminds the pilgrim towards 
perfection that his quest will be reached only when in 
poverty of spirit the soul seeks not any gift that is God’s, 
but only the Gift that is God! 

Seldom does the Saint allow his habitual calm to pass 
into such strong prophetic denunciation. But the Spain of 
his day needed even stronger denunciation if only it had 
known. 

In this matter of poverty, the Saint’s strongest words were 
but a faint echo of his life. When, after four years of a 
cloistered life, he was made to go out into the Dark Night 
of the Soul, the first beginning at Duruolo was fitly called 
Bethlehem. Almost everything was lacking to it except the 
Divine Child’s cradle-cloth of poverty. Once St. John had 
worn that royal livery he never changed it for another— 
nor ever sought any supernatural comfort in following the 
Poor Man of Nazareth in His cross-laden ascent of Per- 
fection’s peak. 

Some little time before he died, he was sent to the monas- 
tery of Ubeda. By God’s inscrutable Providence—and no 
doubt in answer to the Saint’s prayer—he met with misun. 
derstanding, and even harshness. He was given the poorest 
and smallest cell of the house, with only a wretched bed and 
a Crucifix. But John of the Cross needed nothing but the 
Cross—and his beloved, the Crucified. Though his body 
was Job’s, his patience was greater than Job’s. No reproach 
ever found its way to his lips. A little before he died, he 





“Ascent of Mount Carmel. Book iii; Ch. 35. 
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asked to see the Prior, who had been responsible for his 
ill-treatment. ‘ The Saint with great humility asked pardon 
for the faults he might have committed and for the trouble 
he had given those who had attended him during his ill. 
ness. He then said, “Father, the Virgin’s habit that I have 
worn and made use of—I am poor and a beggar, having 
nothing in which to be buried—for the love of God, I be. 
seech Your Reverence to give me out of Charity.” ’”’ 

When the midnight bell of Friday, December 13th, 1591, 
rang out for the Matins of Saturday, so dear to Carmel, the 
Saint, holding his Crucifix in his hands, said simply: In 
manus Tuas, Domine, commendo spiritum meum. He 
then looked round on all those present, as if to bid them 
good-bye, and kissed the Crucifix. Some who were in the 
room said they saw over the bed a great brightness like the 
sun and moon. 

The little son of Gonzalo and Catalina, this Poverello 
of Fontiveros, had died kissing his * beloved.’ For human 
love Gonzalo and Catalina had faced and met poverty. But 
their little son for Divine love had sought and wooed and 
found poverty, in life and in death. 


* * * * * 


Almost unwept and unhonoured, this son, this Saint, this 
major prophet of Spain, was buried in the obscurity of a 
Spanish Nazareth. Yet Spain of the sixteenth century had 
no greater need than to obey its prophet calling it to a life 
of prayer rooted in a life of poverty. Had Spain—still more, 
had Catholic Spain, but, most of all, had ecclesiastical Spain 
—known the time of its visitation, we who love Spain for 
its tireless defence of the faith should not now be in sus- 
pense lest the land of Dominic and Ignatius and Teresa and 
John should exchange the freedom of the sons of God for 
the communism which denies the rights of God and the 
God-given rights of man. 


VINCENT McNassp, O.P. 





12 Thid, p. 351. 








REFLECTIONS ON REUNION 


WHILST there need be no doubt that the periodical 
efforts to resuscitate the question of ‘ Reunion’ are mo- 
tived by an earnest desire to re-establish the unity of the 
Church of Christ under One Head, there is a danger that 
the very word ‘Reunion’ may be understood in an un- 
orthodox sense, based on a misconception of the Church. 
To extend sympathy to reunion as something different 
from Christian unity resting on the firm foundation of 
Peter’ would be to hold out a vain expectation calculated 
to keep those not in communion with the See of Peter 
away from the true faith. From this point of view stress 
cannot be laid too heavily on the incontrovertible fact 
that Catholics and Anglicans are divided on fundamental 
questions of Faith, and these questions are not solved, and 
cannot be solved, by conceding that the Reformation was 
perhaps partly due to the indifference of Catholics them- 
selves. Nor must we run the risk of allowing this essential 
divergence to be glossed over in the attempt to establish 
friendly relations with those outside the true fold, even 
though this be through no fault of their own, If the word 
‘reunion ’ is taken to imply that the Anglican communion 
isa branch of the True Vine,’ or an entity not essentially 
different from the Roman Church, or that it has a corporate 
life maintained by Our Lord and His Holy Spirit, then 
it is a heretical term devoid of orthodox interpretation. 
In view of possible misunderstandings, therefore, it seems 
well to offer the following observations. 

It is perhaps not without significance that in the several 
letters and decrees of the Holy See on the promotion of 
Christian unity the term ‘ reunion’ itself, as well as the 
term ‘Church’ as applied to the Anglican body, is 
avoided. And it may not be denied that, though there are 





"Letter of the Holy Office, Sept. 16th, 1864. 
*Cf. Friend, I Do Thee No Wrong. By W. L. Knox. p. 2. 
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organised groups of Anglicans, there is no Anglican Church 
in the Catholic sense of the word. Within the religious 
sphere no grouping of men can have organic being unless 
it is fashioned directly by God or recognised under the au. 
thority of His Vicar on earth. There can be but one Church 
—the Catholic Church—and ‘so far from its being pos. 
sible that communions separate from the Roman See can 
be rightly called or regarded as Catholic, rather their very 
separation and disagreement is the mark by which to re. 
cognize those communities that hold neither the true faith 
nor the doctrine of Christ.’* Further, two possible meanings 
may be attached to the word ‘reunion,’ neither of which 
could be accepted by Catholics. The first is a federation of 
separate Christian Churches, which would in reality re. 
main separate; the second is the formation of one real body 
by coalition or compromise. The principle upon which 
both ideas rest ‘ is of a kind that turns upside down the 
divine constitution of the Church.’* It was explicitly stated 
at Lambeth that the second mode of uniting Christians 
was the object the bishops had in view. If there is any dan. 
ger that, in the efforts of Catholics to reconcile their fellow. 
countrymen to the One Catholic and Apostolic Church, 
the use of either of these words may be misunderstood, it 
would no doubt be better to follow the wisdom of the 
Church in the choice of phraseology. 


It seems clear that non-Catholics as a whole are not hope- 
ful (even if they are interested in the project) of attaching 
themselves in any corporate sense to the Catholic Church, 
probably because they rightly suppose that the Church will 
not and cannot accept anything less than complete sub- 
mission on all points of faith and jurisdiction. Thus Dr. 
Headlam, if he may be accepted as a mouthpiece, writes 
concerning relations with the Church of Rome: ‘It must 
be frankly confessed that so far as we can see there is no 
possibility at present of any different relations than those 





° Letter of the Holy Office, Sept. 16th, 1864. 
* Ibid. 
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REFLECTIONS ON REUNION 


now prevailing.” There is no reason for Catholics to be 
any more optimistic if the only possibility of a final agree- 
ment is to be found in compromise on points of principle. 
Three such impossible compromises are demanded by Dr. 
Headlam : 

1, Anglicans must be allowed to use the creeds to which 
they are accustomed; and even on express points of de- 
fined dogma, such as that of the Immaculate Conception, 
there must be a giving way according to the late Viscount 
Halifax, for ‘if we are not to expect the Roman Church 
to go back on what it has authoritatively stated, Rome 
must, on its side, equally realise the difficulty of asking 
the Orthodox and Anglican Church te affirm explicitly, as 
part of the original deposit of their traditional faith, what 
was not an article of faith even in the Roman Commu- 
nion until 1854.’ 


2. There must be united recognition of Orders as suffi- 
cient irrespective of formularies used. This idea is like- 
wise expressed in the Report of the Lausanne Conference 
as follows: ‘It is essential that the acceptance of any spe- 
cial form of ordination as the regular and orderly method 
of introduction into the ministry of the Church for the 
future should not be interpreted to imply the acceptance 
of any particular theory of the origin, character or function 
of any office in the Church universal that believe them- 
selves to have retained valid and apostolic Orders under 
other forms of ordination; or as disowning or discrediting 
a past or present ministry of the Word and Sacrament 
which has been used and blessed by the Spirit of God.’ As 
far as England is concerned this policy implies the recogni- 
tion that Anglican Orders are valid notwithstanding the 
solemn utterance to the contrary by the Holy See. 


3. There must be union in the Sacrament of the Eucha- 
rist. All must agree that no definition or formulary is of 
any universal authority. Each religious communion must 


° The Doctrine of the Church and Reunion, p. 208. 
*A Call to Reunion, p. 8. 
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be prepared: to say that they each accept the doctrine and 
intention of the other as implied in the respective Liturgies 
as adequate and that neither side wislies to impose on the 
other either its statements of doctrines or its denials.’ 
If this is not merely the view of an individual, but ey. 
pressive of the attitude to Reunion of Anglicans at large, 
then we had best give up our well-meant attempts to meet 
them on common ground. ‘Lhis observation, indeed, is con. 
firmed by more than one pronouncement in which the 
mind of the Holy See is revealed. Thus, in a letter from the 
Holy Office to the English Bishops (September 16th, 1864), 
provision was made against the faithful being enrolled in 
or favouring the society in London ‘ For promoting’ (as it 
is called) ‘the Unity of Christendom,’ whose promoter 
were urged on by the view that the Catholic, schismatic 
Greek, and the Anglican communions constitute portions 
of the true Church and could be made one by coalition’ 
Again, by a decree of the Holy Office (July 4th, 1919) it 
was ordered that the instructions given (in the letter jus 
mentioned) concerning the London Society for the Pro 
moting of Christian Unity are to be applied and observed § 
by the faithful, as well as those instructions forbidding J 
their participation in meetings, public or private, called | 
by non-Catholics, which have for their aim the procuring of 
the union of all communions which claim for themselve 
the name of Christian. In the same Decree an injunction’ 
given to the effect that the letter of 1864 should again be FF 
published with the present one.* Lastly, showing that the [7 
mind of the Church has not changed in this matter, as re 4 
cently as July 8th, 1927, the Holy Office issued a Dect [7 
containing the resolution that it is not lawful for Catholic | 
to be present at or favour Conferences, Assemblies, Dis F7 


courses or Societies of non-Catholics, which aim at associat F~ 


ing together in one religious league all those who in at) 





” Headlam; op. cit., pp. 297-8. 

® Acta Sancta Sedis, 11, 657. 

* Acta Apostolice Sedis, X1, 309. 
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REFLECTIONS ON REUNION 


wav claim the name of Christians, and that the decree of 
July, 1919, is to be adhered to absolutely.” 

In view of these authoritative statements, it is clearly 
impossible for Catholics to take any part in meetings or 
societies which have for their aim the union of Christen- 
dom in the sense stigmatized by the Holy Office or pro- 
posed by Dr. Headlam or in the quotation from Lord Hali- 
fax. There can be no doubt that it is not the intention of 
the Holy See to forbid all discussions between Catholics 
and non-Catholics, but in justice to the latter as well as 
for their own safe-guarding Catholics must make clear their 
own orthodox interpretation of the unfortunate word ‘ re- 
union ’ and define clearly the possible scope of such discus- 
sions. No profit would accrue from any willingness on our 
part to discuss ‘ reunion ’ in this false and impossible sense, 
and it might well be taken for granted that this is certainly 
not the intention of those Catholics who desire a rapproche- 
ment. It is a simple fact that the Anglican Church de- 
liberately broke away from union with the See of Peter, 
and therefore from union with the Church of Christ, but 
it is equally true that Anglicans of to-day cannot be held 
responsible for the sin of their ancestors from the effect of 
which they suffer. This will cause us to be as sympathetic 
as is consistent with Truth and true Charity, hearing them 
and asking them questions, even while we are mindful of 
the wise words of Cardinal Patrizi that for union with our 
separated brethren ‘it will not suffice that ill-will and 
hatred to the Roman Church be laid aside, but, by the pre- 
cept and appointment of Christ and by an absolute neces- 
sity, the faith and communion of the Roman Church must 
be embraced.’™ 


AMBROSE FARRELL, O.P. 


" Ibid., XIX, 287. 


xs Letter from Cardinal Patrizi, Prefect of the Holy Office, 
quoted in Rome and Reunion, by Dr. E. C. Messenger, pp. 


103-4. 
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THE BOURGEOIS POSITION 


WE are in danger of misunderstanding the nature of the 
resistance to spiritual revival if we fall too easily into the 
mental habit of classifying a position by its philosophic 
implications. It needs very little proving to show that mate. 
rialism, commercialism, are opposed to the stress of Chris. 
tian living, and little more to show that these two defin- 
able ’isms are identifiable in the bourgeois position. The 
point is that the doctrinal analysis discloses not so much 
the position itself as its doctrinal relations, while the blind 
force which stands over against us is hardly probed. It is not 
in the main an intellectual thing that we fight. It is a cun- 
ning thing, but that is another matter. Its stubborn re- 
sistance is not of the mind. Not so much, therefore, is it 
belief in the wrong things that opposes the arduous quick- 
enings of the life of Christ; it is rather desire of the wrong 
things. If you ask the Enemy of the Absolute what he be- 
lieves in, he is as likely to reply Credo in unum Deum as 
anything else. If the most comprehensive statement could 
be made of the heresy implicit in the bourgeois position, 
it is doubtful whether you could find one single bourgeois 
to subscribe to it. A more successful result might be ob- 
tained from a table of practical maxims, for the enemy is 
a practical man. That is his first attribute. He is the man 
of business, of affairs, the pragmatist. Not that he would 
tolerate the elaboration of his pragmatism into a philosophy 
or a religion. His heart has its own reasons for its religious 
choice, and these do not include the need for intellectual 
valuations of the acts of living. 

The Enemy of the Absolute is the enemy of the mind. 
He does not oppose us with a nihilistic philosophy, a dis- 
torted, an agonised intellectualism; he leaves his victims to 
do that. No, he opposes us with the success of his living, 
with his complacency, with the emptiness of his head, We 
writhe in the immense contempt of his complacency and 
can do nothing whatever about it. And he permeates us. 
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He is everywhere, a slothful odour. We see the styles of 
his architecture and the images of his devotion surround 
our tabernacles, and we see his smile on the faces of the 
faithful. 

The hard hearts, the soft heads, of these rich—not that 
it is only the rich; his penetration has gone much further 
than that—the combination of these two, of confused 
thought, woolly headedness, and a dogged obstinacy of the 
will, confirms the virtually unshakable solidity of his posi- 
tion. These two are correlative, and are the foundation 
of his strength. It is as if the leadership of the spiritual 
advance, mind leading will and both together moving, in- 
forming the body with a wonderful alacrity, had been re- 
versed in this derisive contradiction of humanity. His mind 
is obedient to every sullen movement of a blind volition, 
and both are sunk in a body as in a morass. Materialism, 
the philosopher’s diagnosis, is verified in him not as an 
intellectual thing, belief in a principle, but as a fundamen- 
tal preponderance of matter itself, a heavy indeterminate 
chaos dominating and stultifying the human person. His 
second attribute, then, is a reproachful materiality. He... 

‘shifts from ham to ham' 

Stirring the water in his bath. 

The masters of the subtle schools 

Are controversial, polymath.’ 
But we mistake him, too, if we make him merely simian. 
T. S. Eliot’s quadrimanal, Sweeney, has all the bourgeois 
potentialities; he has not been shown to have all the bour- 
geois talents. 

Though the body has become a reproach to the bour- 
geois, to be remembered in smoking-room jokes and in ludi- 
crous over-exposures in an atmosphere of sentimental gla- 
mour, it is not in the body chiefly that his resistance is 
founded but in an obstinacy of the will over which his de- 
graded bodiliness, his emulsified corporal emotions, sit like 
a tea-cosy on a pot of brewed tea. If it is useless to attempt 
to pin him to a particular heresy, it is no less futile to 





*T. S. Eliot : Sunday Morning Service. 
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classify him under the excess of this mood or sentiment 
rather than that. He is not even always a sentimentalist, 
His real explanation lies deeper. Whether we like it or not 
we have to consider him not in the category of truth and 
falsehood, of wrong feeling and right feeling, of good taste 
and bad, but in the category of vices and their opposing 
virtues. 

There is no word in the theology of St. Thomas to cover 
precisely what we mean by bourgeois. But if St. Thomas 
is lacking in this respect, we also lack a word to translate 
acedia, accidie of Piers Plowman. Nevertheless, it is profit- 
able to compare these two. Acedia, secundum Damascenum 
est quaedam tristitia aggravans quae scilicet ita deprimit 
animum ut nihil agere libeat—et ideo acedia importat 
quoddam taedium operandi.? Taken out of their context 
the words simply do not seem to connect with the familiar 
complacent figure full of imbecile practicalities. They are 
remote in a scheme of spiritual references with which the 
bourgeois position seems to have little to do, But the six 
daughters of acedia, taken from St. Gregory, are ill-will, 
rancour, pusillanimity, loss of hope, torpor circa praecepta, 
evagatio mentis circa illicita. Here, surely, is a contact. And 
it is said that acedia, in so far as it is weariness of spiritual 
good, is not a special vice but a circumstance of all vices. 
It is opposed to the entire spiritual life and is a principal 
cause of despair. Again, the contact seems to be caught for 
a moment and lost. We would not dream of identifying 
the bourgeois, Eliot’s Sweeney, Joyce’s Bloom, with Despair 
the cavernous, the hollow-eyed. It is on this point that 
Francis Thompson takes Bunyan to task, that he depicted 
Despair as eating a hearty dinner. The difficulty is of con- 
text. Sin as a relapse from a continuous spiritual discipline, 
and the same thing as establishing the conditions of a life 
quite innocent of discipline will obviously look different. 
Francis Thompson was far too conventionally theatrical. 
Despair grows fat on suet puddings, and what we have to 
consider as the principal foundation of the bourgeois posi- 





? Billuart. Cursus Theol. : Index Gen. 
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THE BOURGEOIS POSITION 


tion may easily be despair grown habitual and perfectly 
well pleased with itself because it has dispensed with all 
that could have made its life uncomfortable. 

As appeared in Maritain’s analysis of the spiritual crisis 
of Luther,’ acedia with its implication of tedium in good 
works does not mean a complete cessation of all activity 
whatever. It may mean that there is precisely one good work 
necessary before anything else is valid; and furious activity 
in all other directions is exactly an evasion of that one 
thing. And this state of affairs may continue as a conscious 
evasion for a life-time, but usually it will be mitigated by 
sloth, the dormouse, and stilled at last by a lie, since certain 
tensions are intolerable to the nature of human energy. 
The bourgeois lie, not it must be insisted a philosophical 
tenet, but a coup-de-grace to his desperate spiritual need, to 
his potential anguish, is the uselessness of reason, the quick- 
ener, and of spiritual good works: a denial of the mind as 
the necessary means to a necessary end, The bourgeois has 
deadened, stultified, evaded the one thing necessary. That 
is the foundation of his position as the sullen and inveterate 
enemy of absolute values. Once this position is confirmed, 
he embraces everything else with grotesque gusto. But the 
element of his potential unrest is not wholly inactive. In 
all things, a secret fugitive, he seeks and obtains comfort. 
Without sloth, endormeuse des rdles,* at once confirming 
and brutalising him in each subsequent position his huge 
modern progress would have been impossible. 

The type of accidie in Piers Plowman knew rhymes of 
Robin Hood and Randolf, Earl of Chester. He was not 
quite inert. The bourgeois has since acquired facility in 
innumerable effortless achievements. He makes things go. 
In all things avoiding problems, avoiding failure, he boasts 
of the problems he has solved which were not problems but 
calculations. In all things, too, the secret element, the secret 
lie which, killing him, has made this travesty of life pos- 
sible manifests itself cunningly. At every phase he recog- 





*Trois Réformateurs. 
‘Paul Verlaine : Sagesse. 
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nises by an uncanny instinct which can have no other pos. 
sible explanation the least threat from the realm of spiri- 
tual values to lay hold of the things of his ordinary life, 
Grounded in a working hypothesis of the utter inefficacy 
of sanctifying grace his will reacts with the utmost violence 
to the workings of the leaven of Christ. The things which 
Christian life raises to sacramental or supernatural value 
he instinctively reviles. Thus he is the author of sex-dirt 
(which is another thing than sexual sin) and of the degrada. 
tion of commerce, Typified by sex-dirt and sexual luxury, a 
low familiarity wallowing in a thing despised, he is by no 
means debarred from, an acute self-righteousness. A test of 
the sex-dirt bourgeois is the Christian doctrine of the sac. 
ramental nature of marriage. His response is a vituperative 
and pharisaical horror of the Very Idea. It makes his gorge 
heave. Often the very mention of sex as of something of 
high value brings from him floods of self-righteous indig- 
nation, words like ‘filthy,’ ‘disgusting,’ and the rest. 
And we all know the same type of attitude to commerce: 
‘Shockingly dishonest game, business; still you mustn't 
bite the hand that feeds you. You know Jones? He did 
Robinson down for a thousand quid. Robinson’s sore about 
it. So would I be. Wish I had Jones’s brains though. Dirty 
tyke. Clever chap.’ But he may adopt another attitude far 
less apparently offensive, more cunning, more dangerous, 
and that is the attitude of sentimental agreement with intel- 
lectual principles. 

St. Bernard traces phases of ascent in the virtue of humi- 
lity and opposes to them the descending phases of pride’ 
Throughout both a remarkably exact contrariness is notice. 
able, This precision of contrariness might easily be dis 
missed as coming mainly from the mind of the author—a 
sort of book-keeping neatness. But such an arbitrary dis 
missal is invalid. There is in the nature of the case a fur 
damentally precise opposition between the liberty of the 
sons of God founded in humility and love, and a liberty 
in sin founded in an obstinacy of the will formally con- 





5 De Gradibus Humilitatis et Superbiae, 
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THE BOURGEOIS POSITION 


firmed by pride. We may consider the bourgeois as essen- 
tially opposed to humility in a way akin to pride, for vul- 
garity in the pejorative sense in which we speak of it is 
a mode of presumption. But the progress of the bourgeois 
begins not from a knowledge in humility, but from a stul- 
tified understanding confirmed in the attitude of: ‘Any- 
way, I’m as good as anybody else.’ His progress in spiri- 
tualibus is therefore by simulation, not by opposition. He 
does not cease to be himself, the inveterate enemy of abso. 
lute values and of sanctifying grace. He does not lose his 
essential element of spiritual sloth. He does not cease to 
resist all that is light and spiritually active, the intelligence 
and the loving will. But from his very sloth he derives 
the mode of his burlesque spirituality. He is sentimentalist, 
obscurantist. It makes him feel good to go to Church. 
Seeker of comfort in everything, he imposes upon religion 
(metaphor of the tea-cosy again) the limits of his com- 
fortable feelings, filling out the body of his faith with a 
warm sentimental glow. In an orgy of comfortable kindli- 
ness he dismembers and eviscerates the living Christ of the 
gospels. His religion tells him, ‘ You’re all right, Be kind 
and don’t worry.’ He finds God good-natured, too much of 
a gentleman to mention uncomfortable things. More vio- 
lently it is, ‘Glory Hallelujah, we’re the boys and we shall 
win. (And don’t it sound grand on the harmon-i-um! ).’ And 
the steps in the process: in the De Gradibus Humilitatis 
obedience and resignation of the private will are opposed 
by presumption and contempt of the brethren, the loving 
preference of the common will by the contemptuous asser- 


| tiveness of the individual. Assimilating all things, mate- 


tialising everything he touches, the bourgeois advances to 
his own travesty of the love of the brethren. Good fellow- 
ship: ‘ We are all jolly good fellows, and the more we are 
together the merrier we shall be.’ The insignificant modern 
meaning of the word ‘ merry’ is his work too. And here is 
the exasperating thing. It is not that good fellowship is a 
bad thing. It is a good as far as it goes. He sees to it that 
it shall go no farther, if as far. ‘I’m all right if I do as the 
others do.’ At this point he establishes himself. At this 
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point religion must meet him and he will patronize it, 
From this point he defends himself without mercy and with 
an immense feeling of security. He is as suspicious of 
oddity as the spiritual director of a religious community; 
but his suspicions are grounded not in charity, but in tnar 
secret insecurity to which he has long been blind. 

In this position as social bourgeois he has developed an 
ethos, a culture, the culture in which we live. Its character 
and regimen human respect, its crown is respectability. It 
is an ill day for us when he begins to doubt that we are 
jolly good fellows. In all that French spirituality calls 
human, it will be a very bad day indeed. 

In effect we find that the catholic (and our apologists 
have not escaped the bourgeois taint any more than our- 
selves who complain against it) learns something from the 
bourgeois cunning. Himself a jolly good fellow, he enter- 
tains the bourgeois with the unaccustomed edge of catho- 
lic satire. Distrusted, he is not disliked. Or he is merely 
patronised, a clever pet. We cannot estimate the good that 
he may do. For himself he has found a tolerable way to be 
as catholic as society will let him; but we know that he has 
accepted more from the enemy than we could dare with 
safety. What to do then? There is no easy answer, for it is 
the bourgeois who has the monopoly of ease. Acedia. It is 
to be conquered, says Billuart, resistendo et impugnando, 
and by fixing the mind on divine things. All these are a 
constant effort, but no more than the normal stress of Chris- 
tian living as it has been from the beginning, Our pro- 
gress must undo the work of spiritual sloth, a heroic labour 
if we are to speak humanly, but why should the sons of 
God speak only humanly? 

We have to conquer the still more subtle daughters of a 
subtle vice. The bourgeois breeds malice and rancour in 
his enemies; pusillanimity and despair, for he has taken 
possession of our friends, and we cannot tell what to do. 
Torpor circa praecepta: we cannot afford to be reckless 
of precept if we are to meet the dissipation of the bour- 
geois mind and heart with a clear and single will. Founded 
in a slothful evasion of the one thing necessary, he is to 
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THE BOURGEOIS POSITION 


be opposed precisely by the one thing necessary, the living 
Christ of the gospels and of our daily altars. If our opposi- 
tion is less than this, he will eat us up as certainly as the 
great three-toed sloth of Belloc’s story in The Four Men. 

Inimicitias ponam inter te et mulierem, et semen tuum 
et semen illius: ipsa conteret caput tuum, et tu insidiaberis 
calcaneo eius. The warfare is old. And it is not between 
this man and that man, between the perfectly justified and 
the perfectly wicked army. We do not go out now simply 
to smash the heretic, confirmed in our own righteousness. 
It is the old war of principalities and powers, and the battle- 
ground is man, that is everyman. Catholics, far from being 
exempt, are almost universally implicated. And no one 
can hold aloof. ‘I have less to fear from open impiety,’ 
said His Holiness Pope Pius IX to the vicars general of 
the diocese of Grenoble, messengers of La Salette, ‘ than 
from indifference and human respect.’ These two are the 
pillars of the bourgeois culture. 


BERNARD KELLY. 
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J.0.C. 


‘ANOTHER movement,’ one can hear the weary parish 
priest exclaim. There are so many movements, societies, 
guilds, and so on, in Catholic parishes that the sensible 
thing would seem to be to eliminate some of them rather 
than to introduce new ones. That is a rational point of 
view, and largely necessary. But it is clear that the process 
of selection must be made on the grounds of whether this 
or that society fulfils an essential and indispensable func- 
tion or not. The J.0.C. which as yet is only in embryo 
in England claims that its work is indispensable, and since 
this view has the strong backing of the Pope, it seems worth 
while to devote a little attention to it. 

The radical change in the social system which is the do- 
minating feature of our time compels the attention of 
religion. The exact details of the future society may be 
left for imaginative minds to describe. But there are two 
points about it that may be predicted without undue rash. 
ness. The first is that it will be a society in which the 
working class will have come into its own; the achievement 
will be difficult; there will be set-backs; but sooner or later 
it is inevitable that just as the middle class may be taken 
as the typical, the representative class of the last century, 
so the workers will become typical and representative of 
ours. The second point concerns the spiritual character of 
this new society, We can make some judgment with regard 
to this by observing the youth of this generation; for the 
youth of to-day are the citizens of to-morrow. Doubtless 
conditions here in this respect are less extreme than on the 
Continent; nevertheless, it is not an imprudent assertion 
to say that the mass of young workers of both sexes are 
already very largely secularized. This is not a condemna- 
tory remark; any condemnation for this state of things 
should be applied to the godless capitalism which has pro- 
voked it. It is simply a statement of fact; of the fact that 
for these millions of young workers the standards and values 
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of Christianity have ceased to hold any meaning. The tre- 
mendous significance of this will be understood. It is not 
exactly a Christian State that the young workers are pre- 
paring to build. 

Hence the J.O.C., the Jeunesse Ouvriére Chrétienne 
(Young Workers’ Christian Movement), exists in order to 
prepare a Christian generation for the future out of the 
young workers of the present. It thus fulfils a vital func- 
tion. It does not claim to do everything. It does not even 
claim to ‘ solve ’ the social problem. It is a movement deal- 
ing with a special problem. It is limited by age and class; 
the age limits are 14-25; and the class is exclusively the 
working class. For its special problem and within these 
limits it does claim to offer a solution of universal validity 
—ie., its principles and methods, although naturally re- 
quiring adaptation to each country’s peculiar needs, apply 
everywhere to the young workers in industrial civilization. 

Given a pagan society, how can it be made Christian? It 
is not simply a question of individuals who have lost faith 
and whose problem is therefore solved by individual con- 
versions. It is more complicated than that. It implies that 
the whole background of life, all the assumptions of daily 
life, all the institutions, the entire environment has ceased 
to be Christian. For such a situation there is only one 
remedy; to plant in that environment Christian institutions 
composed of active apostolic Christians operating as a cor- 
porate body who, by the attraction of their mode of life, 
will gradually transform it. 

To prevent misunderstanding, it is better to say at once 
that the J.0.C. is in no sense an ‘ uplift movement.’ It has 
no intention of turning the workers into comfortable mem- 
bers of the middle class. It is a movement, ‘ by the workers, 
amongst the workers, and for the workers.’ ‘ What the work- 
ing class movement stands for,’ writes Mr. R. H. Tawney," 
‘what makes it of permanent significance, and not merely 
the clamour of a mob for comfort and amusements, is ob- 
viously the ideal of social solidarity, as a corrective to the 


* Equality, p. 36. 
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exaggerated emphasis on individual advancement through 
the acquisition of wealth. It is a faith in the possibility of 
a society in which a higher value will be set on human 
beings and a lower value on money and economic power, 
when money and power do not serve human ends.’ Very 
much of this ideal applies to the J.O.C. It is an attempt 
to restore to the workers as workers a sense of their dig. 
nity not only as human beings, but also as Christians and 
the adopted sons of God. It is therefore a work that can 
only be done by the workers themselves acting within their 
own organization upon their own environment. Like all 
Catholic Action (the J.0.C. is essentially a spiritual and 
not a political movement), it is an apostolate of the laity. 
The priest, of course, has his part to play; but it is not that 
of a dictator. He cannot penetrate into the workers’ en- 
vironment; he cannot enter the factories. He has to remain 
in the background and be the educator of the lay apostles; 
he has to teach and inspire them with that dogmatic life 
and create in them that authentic mysticism of the Mysti- 
cal Body of Christ which alone can conquer the new racial 
and communist mysticisms. This he does by personal direc. 
tion and by systematic doctrinal retreats. 

Numberless working boys and girls leave school at the 
age of fourteen, with a variable amount of religious in- 
struction not closely related to the actualities of life. They 
have no apprenticeship; they drift into a job with no special 
relation to their capacities; and pass their life drifting into 
others. At the beginning of the period when they most 
need education in every direction, they are suddenly de- 
prived of it for life. They are plunged abruptly into a tot 
ally strange world to find their way about alone. Is it any 
wonder that their incipient Christian life finds itself rapid- 
ly stifled? Is the leakage really so great a mystery? When 
the J.O.C. began in Belgium, it discovered that ninety-five 
per cent. of the workers were outside the Catholic Church. 

The J.O.C. exists to change this condition of things. The 
world into which the young worker is flung is a pagan 
world; we must enable him to create a Christian world. His 
daily life in all its details and values is right outside reli 
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gion; we must teach him to reclaim all that life for Christ. 
All his actions from the most exalted to the most humble, 
from the purely personal to those involving relationship 
with others, will thus become religious actions, acts of wor- 
ship and homage through Christ to God. To quote the 
words of the founder and Chaplain General of the J.O.C., 
‘We are in process of remaking little Christian communi- 
ties possessing the fervour of the first centuries of the 
Church, in which the Christian life is lived integrally, All 
these young workers are truly active members, militants of 
the Church militant.’ And as the Christian life thus be- 
comes integrally realized, individually and corporately, the 
social rights that necessarily belong to the man and the 
Christian manifest themselves, and the J.0.C. stands out 
as the representative and defender of the just claims of the 
whole working class. 

The organization is based on local sections which are 
united into regional federations, and these again are 
grouped into a national federation. The aim of each section 
is to throw out one social service after another, and in this 
way create a milieu in which every aspect of life is catered 
for. So that in his organization the young worker has the 
means for an integral formation—religious, intellectual, 
moral, professional, artistic, and physical—and the years 
which otherwise would have been wasted and whose waste 
involves the misdirection of his life, are utilised for an edu- 
cation that is profound and lasting and entirely realistic. 

The J.0.C. is not a dream; it exists. It is triumphant. 
Beginning in Belgium some ten years ago with three or 
four young workers, guided by the vision and the apostolic 
ardour of the Abbé Cardyn, it now numbers, in that coun- 
try alone, 100,000 members; in France there are 70,000; 
and in several other countries in Europe and the East it is 
under way. The movement is divided into two organiza- 
tions, the J.0.C. for the young workers and the J.O.C.F. 
for the working girls; but their spirit is identical and their 
co-operation very close. The method is first to make the 
young workers realize and become conscious of their situa- 
tion, By a series of enquiries carefully detailed they come 
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to see their lives and environment in a detached objective 
way; seeing it they are led to estimate their problems and 
needs—i.e., to judge their situation, and, judging it, they 
realize that something must be changed, and hence they 
act. Thus the idea of the study circle is transformed; it is 
no longer a reading lesson or a lecture; it is the result of 
active observation, and is itself a means and impetus to 
action: it has become dynamic, 

Beginning in this simple realistic way the J.O.C. has be. 
come one of the most important institutions of the Catho. 
lic Church in the modern world. It is of universal validity. 
The Pope wishes it to be realized for all working class 
youth. In England it is just beginning. It must be adapted 
to English conditions and mentality, but of our urgent 
need of its principles and methods there can be no serious 
doubt. 


7EvtFrIc Manson, O.P. 


SAFEGUARDING CATHOLIC YOUTH 


Another very valuable movement has recently appeared 
bearing the approval of the late Cardinal Bourne and of his 
Council. It is a movement to encourage the Spiritual Life of 
Catholic Youth by the practice of Retreats. The Society of 
Junior Catholic Retreatants, as it is called, aims to form a 
nucleus of earnest aspirants after Christian perfection amongst 
those who are to be the fathers of the next generation and to 
this end the Movement confines itself to those boys who are 
already leading a normally good Catholic life, leaving the im- 
portant task of reforming the wayward and difficult characters 
to other organisations. In the view of the promoters this 
limitation of membership is of the utmost importance at a time 
when the Christian Family is being menaced by the spread of 
immoral teaching and practices. The fathers of to-morrow 
must be assisted by means of a deeper spiritual life to live con- 
tinently, even in the married state, and to seek poverty of 
spirit. In this way will the Faith of the people be preserved 
and the organic growth of the Church through the Christian 
Family assisted. 

Besides the Annual Retreat, there is demanded of its mem- 
bers a promise (which is in no sense a vow) to receive Holy 
Communion at least once a week, to recite certain brief prayers 
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morning and evening, and to make five minutes meditation 
every day. (In this connection it may be noted that leaflets on 
‘How to make Mental Prayer’ will be supplied gratis by the 
Director of Retreats, Blackfriars, Woodchester, Stroud, Glos.). 
Youths from the age of thirteen to the age of twenty are catered 
for, and there is also a senior group for those of twenty or 
over. 

This Society of Junior Catholic Retreatants is already an 
established thing and it is encouraging to see the interest and 
enthusiasm of those boys who have been given the opportunity 
of membership. There can be no doubt that priests and others 
concerned will readily see the enormous value of this move- 
ment and will combine with the promoters to effect its universal 
adoption. To this end it is important to establish retreat centres 
wherever possible and an appeal is made to Superiors of reli- 
gious houses and other institutions able to provide suitable 
accommodation to assist in this way. Further, in order that the 
needy may not be deprived of this spiritual benefit, a fund is to 
be provided to enable poor boys to attend the Retreats. The 
charitable will see herein an obvious and excellent way of fur- 
thering this apostolate in the cause of Catholic Youth. Those 
who are interested in any capacity in this movement should 
address themselves to: The Director of Retreats, Blackfriars, 
Woodchester, Stroud, Glos.—[ Eb. ] 
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WAR, JUST OR UNJUST 


THERE is a danger of war in Europe to-day; in spite of 
peace pacts, conferences and other attempts to establish 
security one nation does not trust another, and war may 
arise at any moment. On the other hand, it may never arise, 
and upright men of all nations are endeavouring to prevent 
it by every means within their power. In all this Catholics 
are vitally concerned, for we form a large section of the 
European community, and are directly concerned about 
the welfare of that community. We must not be blind to 
obvious facts, we must know what is expected of us if war 
should actually break out; at the same time, we must show 
a practical desire for peace in Europe, and assist in any 
way possible to secure it. But our actions must be guided 
by sound principles, clearly understood and appreciated. 
Without such clear intellectual judgment we may be car- 
ried away by sentiment either to glorify war in militarist 
fashion, or to condemn war absolutely as something of its 
nature evil, like murder or adultery, Either view might 
lead to the worst disasters; neither is a view which a Catho- 
lic may hold. Popes and Bishops have repeatedly insisted 
on the evils of war, but they have never categorically as- 
serted that war is always and inevitably sinful. Rather they 
have pointed out that war may sometimes be just. Living 
in the midst of a world crying out for peace we may find 
this attitude of the Bishops rather disconcerting, and the 
reasons for it are not always clear. On these reasons, on the 
principles behind the teaching of Pope and Bishops, the 
present writer has attempted to shed a little light. 

The principles may be first briefly summarised: 

1. War in its very essence is not sinful. It may be lawful 

provided certain conditions are observed. They are 

. that the war must be waged in an honourable fashion, 
without the use of sinful means; 

. that the declaration of war must be made by a legiti- 
mately constituted authority, which represents the na- 
tion, and whose intention is upright; 

. that the evils involved must be at most merely toler- 
ated, not — intended either as an end or as 4 
means to an end; 
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WAR, JUST OR UNJUST 


5. that the good to be achieved must be greater than the 
evils resulting. There must be a just cause for going 
to war. 


‘War’ is here understood in the strictest sense, not as civil 
war or rebellion, but as a struggle between nations. It is 
not any kind of struggle, but a struggle carried out by 
armed force, a struggle between nations as such—not be- 
tween any number ot individuals of different nations who 
are not authorised to fight. It is a struggle or contest car- 
ried out by armed force between two or more nations act- 
ing as such. 

Such a struggle, even carried to a fatal end, is not neces- 

sarily unlawful. War means the infliction of bodily harm 
up to the point of death; there are other evils associated 
with war which may be considered worse than death, but 
they are not of the essence of war, for the essence of war is 
nothing more than the application of armed force. War is 
not necessarily unlawful because it is not necessarily unlaw- 
ful to inflict bodily harm even to the point of killing. Kill- 
ing is only unlawful if unjust. Normally it is unjust be- 
cause we have no right over our own lives, much less over 
the lives of others. But there are especially two occasions 
when God, the supreme Lord of life and death, communi- 
cates to men a limited authority over the lives of others, 
because in these cases it is mecessary to preserve justice, to 
avert a greater evil. First, one who is threatened by an un. 
just aggressor may defend himself even to the point of kill- 
ing the aggressor if this is necessary in self-defence. Second- 
ly, if it is necessary to maintain justice, the State may take 
the life of one who deliberately injures the community or 
any member of it. 
_ If one nation unjustly attacks another, the latter may 
justly defend itself even by warfare which involves killing, 
if such a measure is necessary and there is no other effica- 
clous means of defence. For then war does not involve un- 
just killing on the part of the nation attacked, and the case 
is merely one of killing in self-defence on a large scale. 

But is a war of aggression lawful? Can one nation ever 
take up arms and attack a nation which is not at the 
moment actually an aggressor? The cause might be the 
obtaining of due reparation for injuries inflicted in the 
past. And here there is a difference between the nation 
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and the individual. So long as the individual is not attacked 
he has no right to attack another, however menacing the 
latter may be, for up to the moment of actual aggression 
the superior authority of the State, represented by the 
police, can be expected and is bound to intervene. Similar. 
ly, he can appeal to the law to obtain reparation for pas 
injuries. But among nations there is no such superior au. 
thority. The League of Nations only has power to the ex. 
tent conceded by its members. It can show an unjust nation 
that other nations disapprove of its injustice, and in the 
last resort it can threaten war against the persistently up 
just nation. In this way the League is indeed a power for 
good, and it has already prevented war, but it is not wholly 
effective and may fail. [f it fails, in the absence of any 
other court of appeal the injured nation and the nation 
which has good reason for fearing future injury may attack 
injustice by war. Therefore, war, whether aggressive or de 
fensive, may be lawful. It is not of its essence sinful, pro 
vided the conditions are observed. 

War may, then, be lawful. But it is not lawful if it is 
waged in a dishonourable fashion, if means which are in 
themselves sinful are used to achieve even a good purpose 
The end does not justify the means, even in war. Justice 
and Charity, the virtues and the ten commandments must 
be maintained even in war, and any infringement of thes 
is sin, for which the sinners must bear a fearful respons: 
bility, For example, to kill the innocent who do not actively 
participate in the action of war is unlawful, and involve 
the sin of homicide on the part of those who authorise such 
killing.* War is no longer carried on in an honourable 
fashion if greater injuries are inflicted than are necessaly 
to avert the injustice of the aggressor. Even the victorious 
nation which has fought justly has no right to inflict put 
ishment on the enemy, for it has no jurisdiction over the 
other unless received expressly from God, as the Israelite 
received it in the Old Testament. Victory only gives the 





? Munition-workers must be counted active participators, but 
they are far away from the scene of the main struggle, in the 
midst of non-combatants. An attack on these would mean it 
flicting injury on so many innocent people that the cause which 
justified the war in the beginning could never be extended #0 
permit such widespread injury. 
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WAR, JUST OR UNJUST 


right to secure just demands and to ensure the preservation 
of justice in the future, the right to reparations and security 
—nothing more. 

Even killing, normally implied in any war, becomes a 
sinful means if it is not necessary. If it is possible to avert 
an opposing force by lesser injury or by taking them 
prisoners, the less injurious means must be adopted. This 
is a most difficult question to settle when it actually arises, 
but those who have the authority in the matter of attack 
and defence are bound to judge as far as is humanly pos- 
sible, to what extent the extreme measure of inflicting 
death on the enemy is necessary. 

The position of the common soldier also calls for atten- 
tion. The soldier who is fighting on the side of justice is 
merely performing a duty which the nation can reason- 
ably demand of him. An able-bodied man capable of fight- 
ing is bound to defend the community of which he is a 
member; he is bound even to risk his life to prevent an 
injustice so widespread that it affects a whole nation. If he 
is not fighting on the side of justice and realizes that his 
cause is unjust, he commits sin by participating. If, how- 
ever, he thinks that his cause is just (and normally he must 
accept the judgment of superiors on this point), he fights 
justly even though in reality the cause is unjust. But it does 
not seem legitimate to kill those who are fighting for what 
they honestly consider to be just (and most soldiers are in 
this position). They have committed no sin; they are in 
good faith. Nevertheless, it may be necessary and lawful to 
kill them just as it is necessary and lawful to kill a lunatic 
who threatens one with death. He is in good faith, he com- 
mits no sin, but it is lawful to kill him if his aggression 
cannot be averted in any other way. 

Life is so short that normally it gives to each individual 
only sufficient opportunity to become master of one trade 
or profession. One of the professions which calls urgently 
for expert knowledge and very special qualifications is that 
of directing the policy of the State for the common good. 
The government maybe king, emperor, dictator, autocracy 
or democracy. In any case, it may be taken generally to 
represent more or less adequately the will of the nation. 
It is for the supreme authority in the State to judge when 
the common good can only be safeguarded by war. 
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The Government has this right and this duty; but it must 
use this awful power with great circumspection. Unless 
their intention in declaring war is upright and honourable 
the rulers commit a crime of the first magnitude against 
mankind, and the war is immoral in its very origin. Actu- 
ally all those who declare war claim, to do so with an up- 
right intention. All claim to be acting in self-defence or 
for the maintenance of justice. At the beginning of the last 
war the ex-Kaiser, speaking to the Reichstag, represented 
Germany as fighting a war of self-defence against the hos- 
tility of East and West, the whole world against the Ger- 
man people. ‘In dire need, with pure mind and clean 
hand we take up the sword.” England claimed to be de- 
fending the neutrality of Belgium in accordance with a 
just treaty previously made which Germany had violated, 
But if the leader manifests an evil intention by deeds which 
contradict his words, he must be judged guilty of the sin 
of causing an unjust war. Hence if he appeals to war with- 
out first considering whether other means are adequate, 
his intention is not upright and the war is unjust, for war 
involves such evils that it must always be the very last court 
of appeal for civilized nations. Moreover, his intention is 
not upright if he is uncertain about the justice of his cause. 
For so long as the other nation is not certainly unjust in 
retaining any of its possessions, it has the certain right to 
keep them. He interferes with the peaceful possession of a 
certain right and thereby commits an injustice. 

The evils of war are manifest, and the evils of modern 
warfare are infinitely greater than anything which was 
known to combatants even of a hundred years ago. If there 
were a war to-day it would be far more frightful even than 
the last. In modern warfare millions of lives are lost in the 
midst of excruciating torture, and many are cut off without 
the opportunity of making their peace with God. Large 
numbers are maimed and broken for life, left limbless, 
blinded, paralysed, or driven utterly insane by the cruelties 
of war. Even non-combatants suffer to a less degree indeed, 
but often in the same manner as those who fight for their 
country. And in every war women have suffered in the most 





**In aufgedrungener Notwehr, mit reinem Gewissen und 
reiner Hand ergreifen wir dias Schwert.’ 
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shameful way, which to some of them is a fate worse than 
the most cruel death. Certainly this is not a necessary part 
of war, but in actual fact it has been present in every war 
since the beginning of history and can be expected in any 
future war. All this must be considered seriously by those 
who let loose the horrors of war; if any of these are in- 
tended directly as an end, then the intention is evil; if asa 
means then the mode of war is unjust. In either case the 
war is unlawful, But because they need not be directly in- 
tended, because theoretically at least it is not primarily de- 
sired even to kill or wound a single individual, war may be 
just; it is supposed that the mind of one who fights justly 
is to inflict the least possible harm necessary to maintain 
justice. 

These horrors are the concomitant evils of war, but they 
may not even be permitted unless there is some good cause 
to be achieved which justifies a leader in permitting them. 
But they are so terrible that the cause must be proportion- 
ately grave and there must be great hope, amounting almost 
to a moral certainty, of achieving it. One might well ask 
whether there can ever be so great a good to be attained 
that these appalling evils are more than counter-balanced 
by it. In the past it may have been possible, but we are 
concerned with present conditions. The principles out- 
lined are the principles of the natural law written on men’s 
hearts and remain eternally true, but the conditions to 
which they are applied may change, and it may be that the 
evils of modern warfare are so great that no proportionate 
cause can be assigned for allowing them. This may be so 
in fact, but we must maintain that in theory at least a just 
war is possible. And this is not mere idle speculation, for 
outward circumstances change while the theory remains 
fixed. Conditions might arise again when we should not 
only have to maintain the essential justice of war in theory, 
but take part in it in grim reality. 

_ Meanwhile, we must support every honest effort which 
is made to establish world-peace, and in particular the 
League of Nations which, however imperfect, is probably 
the most effective means we have to repress war. Belonging 
as we do to a universal Church whose bond of union is the 
charity of Christ we must make every effort to break down 
that spirit of mutual distrust and hatred which leads to the 
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increase of defensive armaments on all sides. We must re. 
fuse to co-operate with the immoral traffickers who provide 
armaments for two nations at war with one another, who 
sell them to the highest bidder, regardless of the use to 
which they may be put, who in time of war even sell them 
to the enemy to be used against their fellow countrymen. 
But we must face facts, and realizing the danger of aggres. 
sion in Europe to-day must not condemn a nation for re. 
fusing to disarm beyond the needs of adequate self-defence. 
In this as in so many other moral problems the Catholic 
view avoids extremes and carefully considers all circum. 
stances, Realizing that war may be just and necessary, we 
cannot condemn the making of armaments to some degree. 
But we hope for peace and seek it. Recalling what has been 
effected in the post-war years we regard the past as some 
guarantee of the future and may perhaps have confidence 
that the peace of Europe will be maintained during the 
years to come. But our confidence must have a surer foun. 
dation still, the foundation which is Christ Jesus, the 
Prince of Peace. 
EDWARD Quiny. 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


‘THE HOUND OF HEAVEN” AS A BOOK FOR RETREAT” was 
the title of a lecture given by Father Bede Jarrett to 
the Catholic Poetry Society in 1931. It has been edited 
from notes by Mr. Maurice Leahy and published in the 
February number of THE IRISH ROSARY. Father Bede dis- 
claimed any pretence to interpret Francis Thompson’s own 
thoughts: his aim was to explain what The Hound of 
Heaven had meant to him and how it might serve as a 
programme for a retreat: 

The purpose of a retreat in some degree or other is, I fancy, 
to make the soul lose a sense of complacency, though it should 
end with a note of hope. And I think that The Hound of Heaven 
should pierce anybody’s complacency, even from its original 
concept of the pursuit of the soul by God. So very often, particu- 
larly in what I think one may call the cheaper forms of mysti- 
cism, there is perpetual reference to the pursuit of the soul for 
God, which, I think, is very hurtful because it is complacent. 
Francis Thompson rather reverses the step. It is not a soul 
searching for God, but something far more terrible, God search- 
ing for the soul. Terrible because, I think, as Thompson over 
and over again suggests, you do not know what you are going 
to be let in for. If you pursue God you can do it in your own 
leisurely way, but if God pursues you there is nothing leisurely 
about it.... 

As I understand the poem, it is the soul examining itself in 
the various stages of its development rather in process of time 
than from any other standard of measurement . . . . the soul 
trying to escape from God, And again, I think the escape is 
different according to its age. It is a hiding, and then a sense 
of distracting oneself from God, and finally there is the bitter- 
ness of life, and even of death, and the discovery by the soul of 
God and of the soul by God. 

Revelation means that God bursts into life, not the soul burst- 
ing out of life into God—that is impossible. It is the Divine 
Action, not the human action, which is the consummation of 
mysticism. That is where we, as followers of Christ, part com- 
pany with all the mysticism that is being talked round about us. 


Father Bede then analyzed the poem, step by step, until 
he came to 


. ++. that divine ending of how all that God took from us is 
still to be found in God. Whatever you miss, if you have found 
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God you cannot miss it. As Tauler says: ‘ He that would have 
found God and all the world besides has no more than God.’ 
There is nothing that can be added to Infinity. It is Everything, 
all Truth, all Goodness and all Beauty .. . 


And he concluded: 


This jealous God! If He pursues you, won’t He take all that 
you love from you and strip you of all the things that you pur. 
sue. And yet His ending is that once you have had the vision 
of Death it will heal you, and you will realize that if you stop 
running away and let Him catch you up, you have that which 
you thought was lost. And if you find Him, it is worth losing 
all the rest, for in Him all the rest will be found. 

Almost you might sum it all up by saying that God has a 
poorer dwelling than we. He dwells in us, but we dwell in Him, 


COMMUNISM AND THE CATHOLIC WORKER. The same num. 
ber contains a valuable personal document by ‘A Dublin 
Unemployed.’ Though he describes conditions which, in 
some respects, may be peculiar to Ireland, his Log of a 
Labourer must find an echo in the experiences of Catholic 


workers, employed or unemployed, in this and other coun- 
tries: 


As an unemployed worker who was more or less sympathetic 
with Socialism I should like to give my reasons why some Catho- 
lic workers become Communists by relating something personal. 
Thirty-six years ago my parents came from the country to live 
in Dublin, like thousands did before them and have been doing 
ever since. They were the children of the dispossessed and they 
came to live in a quarter of Dublin that was a by-word in civi- 
lized society for its wretched housing conditions and people. | 
have read graphic descriptions of Dublin women, bare-footed 
and drink-sodden, with children tucked in ‘ kangaroo’ pouch- 
like shawls, screaming and quarreling in low public-houses. To 
such quarters and scenes as these some of ‘ the best peasantry 
in the world ’ had to come to live because of the land laws that 
destroyed and dispossessed a thrifty and God-fearing people 
. . » . Possibly the young men of to-day who are revolutionary- 
minded have inherited as their only legacy a discontent un- 
consciously handed down . . . . To-day they roam the streets, 
perhaps unemployed or living in a slum. Poverty and ill-edu- 
cation and perhaps a sense of lost respect makes them careless 
about religion, When they lapse into evil ways, then they blame 
their surroundings and their poverty for their lapse, and in the 
end they smother their consciences by blaming religion and 
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EXTRACTS AND COMMENTS 


social conditions for their evil, although, alas, many have to 
blame themselves for their downfall. It is among such people 
that Communism hopes to spread its doctrines and to fan the 
flames of discontent. Those who have lost their self-respect and 
feel the burning passion to destroy a system that seems to them 
the cause of all their unhappiness are the vanguard of the revo- 
lution and the most dangerous because they are animated by 
hate. 

The writer then describes the magnificent organization 
of Communism among the workers and unemployed, and 
concludes tersely with a very practical complaint: 


Irish Catholicism, as well as a firm faith, wants intelligent, 
educated laymen, and if Communists can have propaganda 
lectures and speakers’ classes and historical classes, why cannot 
there be Catholic organization among the lay people? The lay- 
man, according to an Encyclical I read, have their part to do in 
the Church, and here in Ireland almost everything is left to the 
priest. 


Many Catholic workers in this country must be feeling 
the same thing. 


CATHOLIC CLASS-CONSCIOUSNESS, The same point is brought 
home in the February number of that excellent new Ameri- 
can paper, THE CATHOLIC WORKER: 


As Catholics, we must be class-conscious—conscious of a 
definite class to which we adhere, a firmly rooted sense of soli- 
darity. We must be conscious that we are members of Christ’s 
Body, conscious of the duty we owe our fellow-members in this 
Body—to love, serve, help and love again our comrades, 
whether they be Jew, Nazi, Communist or Capitalist, Morgan 
or Calles, Pope Pius XI or Our Lord Jesus Christ Himself, 

We are in a class, we Communionists, whether at the altar- 
rail, at work or play, in the subway or at the corner coffee-pot. 
We have a mission, an apostolate to everyone, for ‘ if one mem- 
ber suffereth ; all the members suffer therewith.’ 

We must achieve this solidarity, this class-consciousness by 
definite means. Pope Pius XI, the Vicar of Christ the King, 
has told us repeatedly to form study groups to study Catholic 
principles, as a preludé to action. THIS HAS NOT BEEN 
DONE ! Have we become so tinctured with bourgeois class-con- 
sciousness as to play the sneering sceptic, the anti-social ‘ indi- 
vidualist?? He has given us the triple emblem of ‘ Prayer, 
Action, Sacrifice !’ He has told us to form Trade Guilds to com- 
bat the Communist, Socialist and bourgeois unions already in 
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existence. But there is not one Catholic Trade Union jp 
America. Can it be that Catholics have chosen Morgan and 
Stalin for their leaders? 

There is no time to lose—too much time has been lost already, 
There should be a thousand free Workers’ Colleges through. 
out the country to bring Catholic thought to the man on the 
street ; we must get rid of bourgeois and Communist propaganda 
in our text-books; we must found Farming Communes where 
Catholic thought can flourish in a pure environment, untainted 
by the materialist jungle without. 


The editorial on Catholic Action in the same number 
should also be read—indeed, The Catholic Worker should 
be read from cover to cover monthly. It is by far the most 
vital Catholic newspaper in the English language that we 
know; it is a workers’ paper, but for that very reason it is 
well calculated to galvanize the Christianity of all. And it 
costs only one cent—there was never a better ha’porth. 
(Annual subscription, 25 cents., from M. F. O’Donnell, 
436 East 15th Street, New York City.) 


THE THOMIST APPROACH TO THEISM. ‘The Anglican re. 
view, THEOLOGY, has lately given us so many helpful and 
sympathetic studies in Thomist Theology and Philosophy 
of Religion that it was with something like a sense of shock 
that we read the review of Dr, Box’s recent books, The 
World and God and The Problem of Evil in the February 
number. The review is, in effect, a criticism of traditional 
Natural Theology, and especially of the traditional argu- 
ments for the existence of God. After propounding the 
original view that the difference between an a priori and 
an a posteriori argument is ‘ merely formal,’ the reviewer 
continues: ‘Given two concepts, A and B, shall we move 
from A to B or from B to A? The B of the Cosmological 
and Teleological arguments is no less a logical abstraction 
than the A from which the Ontological argument starts. 
This prepares us for the confident assurance that ‘ None 
of these arguments as propounded by rationalism (sic) 
touches at any point the actual data of experience,’ which, 
further generalized into the statement that ‘ Between the 
rationalism of Plato, Aristotle and the Schoolmen on the 
one part, and on the other the empiricism of science from 
the time of Roger Bacon onwards, no alliance seems to be 
possible,’ becomes the motif of the rest of the review. Had 
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the writer turned for one moment to check these dogmatic 
statements by reference to St. Thomas’s own formulation 
of the traditional arguments, he would have seen that every 
one is based on experimental observation of fact, and the 
most elementary acquaintance with Thomist philosophy 
would have shown him that they could not, consistently 
with that philosophy, be based upon anything else. But 
the same number contains the conclusion of Dr. Mascall’s 
fine essay on Three Modern Approaches to God, which is 
in every way worthy of Theology’s reputation for thought- 
fulness and scholarship. Here, following Professor Taylor’s 
Faith of a Moralist, the traditional Natural Theology has 
been both understood and clearly presented. There is also 
a valuable and practical article on Christian Principles in 
Society by E. J. Simpson. 


THE LEGION OF DECENCY. There are, it seems, consider- 
able and important local divergencies in the workings of 
the Clean Film Campaign in America. Our recent reflec- 
tions were occasioned chiefly by what we had heard of those 
of Chicago, and so, we imagine, must be much that is re- 
ported in this country. Chicago methods are, it would seem, 
not those of other regions, as appears from a letter of the 
Rev. E. S. Schwegler in THE COMMONWEAL (February 8th). 
Here we learn that elsewhere the practice has been intro- 
duced of listing pictures which are ‘ neither endorsed nor 
condemned . . . films which were found unobjectionable 
by our reviewers so far as morals or ethics were concerned, 
but were rejected because of faulty direction, poor castings, 
vulgarities or lack of artistry.’ (The distinction between 
ethical failings and vulgarities is particularly refreshing.) 
Fr. Schwegler goes further: 

I believe it is also good to endeavor to present an artistic 
judgment on recommended films. If this is not done, there is 
room for the criticism that church authorities are lending their 
assistance to the encouragement of bad art, poor taste, etc. 
This criticism can be levelled with telling force against the lists 
emanating from Chicago, which have played such havoc 
recently in the metropolitan area. 

It was precisely these Chicago lists that called forth our 
astonishment in a previous number, and we hasten to pub- 
lish this proof that they do not represent the mentality of 
the Legion as a whole, 
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LITURGY. LA VIE SPIRITUELLE for January 1st contains a 
practical article by Dom A. Francois on liturgical worship 
that could profitably be adapted for small parishes in Eng. 
land. He points out the urgency of educating the laity to 
take their proper active part in the liturgy and insists on 
the Mass as the supreme act of corporate worship. Cor- 
porate worship is not obtained by merely putting the missal 
into the hands of the laity. It is possible to be an adept 
in the technique of using the missal and entirely indi. 
vidualistic in one’s spiritual life. Dogmatic instruction, 
encouragement, and example are essential. Three chief 
means are advocated: 1, To create the idea, the spirit, the 
atmosphere of collective worship. This is not achieved in 
a week-end; the parish priest must develop it by systematic 
instruction. 2, To make the liturgy something real, prac. 
tical and living. 3, To draw only on the resources of the 
parish. Concert parties of plain chant fanatics from outside 
should be avoided. 


The apostolate of the Benedictines of Mont César is then 
described, First, propaganda and an invitation to all the 
parish to attend a ‘ parochial day’ which is really a tri- 
duum. Then, Thursday night two priests arrive and open 
with a simple instruction on the meaning of community 
worship, followed by a rehearsal of the easiest parts of the 
Mass, and Benediction. Friday night: an explanation of 
the liturgy of the Mass, a practice in the chant of the Mass 
and of Compline. Saturday night: instruction on the priest- 
hood and the participation of the laity in the Sacrifice and 
further practice and Benediction. Meanwhile, a special 
Schola has been practising the Proper; the servers are in- 
structed and the organist placated. On Sunday at the first 
Mass—a Dialogue Mass—the Proper is said so that it can 
be heard by all. The other priest from the pulpit leads the 
Responses, Kyrie, Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Agnus Dei, etc. 
and directs the people when to kneel and stand. Later, at 
the High Mass the Schola sings the Proper and the whole 
congregation the Ordinary. In the evening Compline is 
sung communally. 

This method has met with remarkable success in many 
workers’ parishes in Belgium; it does not demand an élite 
or an intelligentsia. Why should we not begin to create 
this ‘common mind in Christ’ in England? 
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FATHER BEDE JARRETT AND ENGLISH CATHOLICISM is the 
title of a comprehensive article by Dr. Honorio Mufioz in 
the January number of the BOLETIN ECLESIASTICO, the eru- 
dite official inter-diocesan organ of the Philippine Islands, 
edited and published at the University of Santo Tomas, 
Manila, After describing Father Bede’s ideas of and work 
for Catholic Action, he goes on to describe the various or- 
ganizations of English Catholicism, not forgetting El Movi- 
mento de la Vuelta al Campo. We cannot refrain from 
quoting what he has to say about BLackFRiARsS. We are, we 
are told, ‘the most scientific and interesting of English 
reviews . . . distinguished for our doctrinal philosophical- 
theological character.’ We are not ‘ of those which are sold 
to gain sympathy or money; but send out the truth to the 
four corners of the earth, whether it be pleasant or un- 
pleasant.’ Finally, we are ‘one of the most agreeable and 
delightful reviews for the interest of our articles, and for 
the sound solutions which we give to modern questions, 
whether social or philosophical, moral or theological.’ 
Whence our ‘ popularity is justly growing daily in English 


speaking countries and in foreign lands.’ An alarming re- 
sponsibility. 


PENGUIN. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CATHOLIC ACTION AND STUDY 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sirn,—Writing in the December issue of BLACKFRIARS 
Anthony Timmons, in his thought-provoking article ‘ Catholic 
Action and Study,’ throws considerable light on a comparatively 
obscure phase of the Lay Apostolate. 

Mr. Timmons implies that English Catholic Action groups 
have failed to provide the laity with adequate facilities for ‘ get- 
ting down’ to an organized study of Catholic fundamentals. 
Developing his theme, he calls attention to the fact that two 
organizations already exist in England which have done noble 
work in the scientific training of lay apologists. One prepares 
for platform presentations of a specific nature; the other 
society’s aim and object is ‘the study and dissemination of 
Catholic social principles.’ Membership in these units, how- 
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ever, is restricted to those who are obviously well equipped for 
the work by reason of special intellectual gifts. This condition 
he maintains necessarily excludes the man and woman whos 
primary purpose in the formal study of Catholic doctrine and 
thought would be rather a supplementing of catechetical train- 
ing with a more thorough appreciation of the intellectual, social 
and historical background of the faith than a participation in 
active Catholic Action campaigning. Your contributor proposes 
a third society whose objective will be to supply this deficiency. 

May I be permitted to inform Mr. Timmons that the Domini- 
can Fathers of the Province of St. Joseph in the United States 
have realized a close approximation to his suggested plan. On 
January 7th, 1935, after much planning and careful prepara- 
tion, these religious threw open the doors of their Fenwick 
High School to a cosmopolitan group of five hundred men and 
women seeking admission to the novel project. (This splendid 
institution of learning is probably the most modern secondary 
school in the Archdiocese of Chicago and is situated in Oak 
Park, Illinois, within a half-hour drive of the famous Chicago 
Loop area). The curriculum, including courses in the Liberal 
Arts ordained to reveal the Catholic fundament of modern 
civilization and culture, emphasizes particularly the exposition 
of Scholastic philosophy and its implication to current social 
and economic problems. The Dominican Fathers under the 
leadership of the Rev. Leo C. Gainor, who is responsible for 
carrying the plan into effect, are members of the regular High 
School faculty and comprise the evening school staff. These 
men are specialists in divers forms of educational work and 
possess degrees from leading Catholic and secular universities 
of the nation. Augmenting this body of teachers are a number 
of professors from the Dominican House of Studies situated in 
nearby River Forest who, in addition to possessing the usual 
academic distinctions, hold degrees in Theology and Philo- 
sophy conferred on them for graduate work pursued in Rome 
in the Angelicum, international Dominican university. Abso- 
lutely no tuition is asked of those who avail themselves of this 
wonderful opportunity. 

Rich and poor alike, college graduates and those denied 2 
further formal pursuit of knowledge, beyond that gained in the 
grade schools, make up the rather unusual student body. It !s 
interesting to note that the course which seems to be most popu- 
lar is that in which the cultural rather than the utilitarian aspects 
predominate. This seems to indicate an increasing awareness 
that a re-orientation of thought and action is necessary for a 
spiritual, intellectual and social ‘ New Deal.’ In a word, it !s 
evident that a desire to gain a thorough appreciation of the 
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eternal verities of the Faith, a more comprehensive knowledge 
of its implications in their lives, and a well defined purpose of in 
some manner carrying its message to the world at large, ani- 
mates this group of Catholic lay people. 

The Dominican Fathers make no claim for the originality 
of their evening school. In point of time both St, Charles 
Seminary College, Columbus, Ohio, and the Dominican Sisters 
conducting Rosary College, River Forest, Illinois, have prece- 
dence. However, it is believed that the sacerdotal nature of its 
faculty, the absence of all enrolment distinctions and the com- 
plete neighbourhood locale realized by its High Schoo] setting, 
gives the Fenwick plan a uniqueness that has not yet been dup- 
licated in this country. 

The American Dominicans in taking up this sector of the 
far-flung Catholic Action battle front are carrying out the best 
traditions of their Order. They interpret literally the mind of 
their saintly Father who made the quest of Truth through 
prayer, meditation and constant study, and its dissemination 
through preaching and teaching, the primary ends of his insti- 
tute. 

Yours faithfully, 


BERNARDINE M. Quirk, O.P. 


Domincan House of Studies, 
River Forest, Ill., U.S.A. 


REUNION 
To the Editor of BLACKFRIARS 


Sir,—While Fr. St. John’s articles on Reunion are not with- 
out interest, I feel bound to say that I, a mere layman, find 
it difficult to see the advantage to be gained by any ‘ reunion ’ 
movement. If the Archbishop of Canterbury came over to the 
Catholic Church to-morrow, I confess I should have more re- 
spect for the man who protested against following him blindly 
than for the crowd who might be expected to accompany him 
through sentiment perhaps rather than conviction. But if some- 
one were able subsequently to help the protester into the Church, 
that would be to my mind a really valuable piece of reunion. 
Many non-Catholics, I fear, imagine that the Church will even- 
tually be prepared to give way on some questions of principle, 
and when they learn that all the ‘ giving way’ has to be done 
by themselves they lose interest in reunion. The one way in 
which the Church can make it less difficult for Protestants to 
re-unite with Her is, as you yourself have pointed out, to insist 
upon a more charitable spirit in their regard. But we must not 
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endanger Truth in the name of Charity, and the Reunion Move. 
ment may lose us more than we gain, Quite a number of Bel- 
gian Catholics (I have been living for some time in Belgium) 
imagine, owing to the Malines Conversations, that the English 
Protestant Church is already somehow officially recognized, | 
know one Catholic who is such a keen ‘ Reunionist ’ that he 
attended ‘ Mass’ at the High Church in Brussels last Easter 
Sunday. A business man once gave up a prosperous little retail 
establishment in order to start a wholesale trade. But there was 
something wrong with his wholesale business methods, and, 
having lost almost everything, he began again to get together 
his retail customers one by one. Verb. Sap. 


I am, Sir, 
Yours faithfully, 


FRANCIS BLAKE. 
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THEOLOGY AND RELIGION 


Das LEBEN JESU 1M LANDE UND VOLKE IsRaAEL. By Dr. Franz 
Michael Willam, (Herder, Freiburg i.B.) 


There are many Lives of Christ. There are scientific or apolo- 
getic ones, such as those of Fillion, Fouard, Le Camus, La- 
grange, Lebreton, de Grandmaison—each with its distinctive 
chararacteristics and answering a particular need. Then there 
are the ‘ literary’ lives, like the brilliant Storia di Christo of 
Papini. Finally, there are quantities of those mediocre produc- 
tions ironically called ‘ edifying "—Erbauungskitsch as we call 
them in Germany. What need can there be for yet another 
Life? 

Yet I venture to assert that this work of Dr. Willam repre- 
sents an entirely new type of a Life of Christ—more than that, 
it fills a serious gap. The German public, at any rate, has 
found room for it, for already 20,000 copies have been printed, 
and French, Italian, Spanish, Chinese and English translations 
are on the way. 

Someone has said that the Holy Land is the ‘ Fifth Gospel.’ 
It is that gospel which has hitherto lacked a satisfactory in- 
terpreter—an interpreter capable of making us read and under- 
stand its message, an interpreter who will bring home to us its 
most minute and most overlooked details. Dr. William is 


| just such an interpreter. By making us understand this ‘ Fifth 


Gospel’ he throws brilliant light on the canonical Four, eluci- 
dating passages which must for ever remain obscure unless we 
understand their topographical and ethnological setting. He 


| makes us see and experience the events and the realities which 


the Gospels relate, so that they become no longer something 
distant, remote, bloodless and abstract, something divorced 


| from life and from the world. Dr. Willam has been to Palestine, 


and there he has found living traces of the Gospel story, traces 
which are eloquent of the life and teaching of our Saviour. He 


| has found there, after two thousand years, His country, His 


homeland, His people, His milieu. He has rediscovered in the 
people’s traditions, manners, customs, folklore, in all the reality 
of their everyday life—unidealized and unromanticized—a pic- 
ture of what this world -was like when Christ lived in it, the 
world of which He was a member and to which He addressed 
His teaching, its inner spirit and mentality, as well as its ex- 
ternal appearances. The unconditioned, supra-temporal and 
Supra-spatial teaching of Christ loses nothing of its absolute 
character by being set in the environment in which it was first 
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delivered ; on the contrary, we are enabled to understand it ajj 
the more profoundly and see more readily its applications to 
our own everyday life. 

This work is neither scientific nor apologetic, still less does 
it belong to the so-called ‘ edifying ’ category. It is neither dry 
nor technical, nor is it overburdened with a display of erudition, 
But it makes real to us the oriental world in which Christ 
lived; details which at first sight seem irrelevant and unim- 
portant are suddenly shown to elucidate our understanding of 
His story and of Himself. 

We are convinced that this work of an Austrian priest, with 
its numerous maps and illustrations, will—although any sort of 
emotional appeal is foreign to its purpose—make a profound im. 
pression on the mind of every reader, and take an important 
place in the religious literature of every country. 

ANTON HILcKManny. 


Le Sens DU MyYSTERE ET LE CLAIR-OBSCUR INTELLECTUEL. By 
R. P. Garrigou-Lagrange. (Desclée de Brouwer ; Frs. 20.) 


The Thomist revival has produced much that is by nature 
transient but it is possible that two of its leaders, P, Gardeil and 
P. Garrigou-Lagrange, will maintain a lasting influence on 
Catholic thought. The massive achievement of P. Gardeil may 
remain as antidote to facile speculation, the original sin in so 
many schoolmen, and the clear analysis that characterizes the 
writings of P. Garrigou-Lagrange may counteract the loos 
phrasing which can only serve as a winding-sheet to Thomism. 
For in retrospect the last revival in the study of St. Thomas is 
seen to have been in double danger. It would have been so 
simple to have followed in that line of least resistance—organ- 
ized commonsense made easy by the use of well worn terms and 
neat tinkling concepts which had long served as counters in 4 
scholastic market. Perhaps more than any other of the leaders 
P. Gardeil saved the movement as a whole from such surrender. 
Again, the new policy in controversy brought contact with very 
alien influences. It would have been simple for a younger schoo! 
of Thomists to canonize as well as to accept the tendencies ol 
their generation and to mistake a compromise for a distinction. 
Perhaps more than any other of the leaders P. Garrigou-La 
grange saved the movement as a whole from such surrender. 
For he has maintained for nearly thirty years the great tradition 
of the commentators; lucid accuracy in terminology, the powe' 
to analyse and to distinguish, a realization of the importance 
of the minute. It is suggestive that he should seem to move 0! 
parallel lines of speculation that can be followed back to the 
silver age of Thomism; the one to Cajetan, the other to John 
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of St. Thomas: the line of analytic reason and the line of 
Thomist mysticism. It is this that adds significance to his latest 
work. There is no endeavour to join parallels, but it links them, 

For the present study opens with an analysis of metaphysical 
certainty and closes with a chapter on the night of the senses 
and on the night of the spirit in le clair-obscur spirituel. It deals 
with subjects that at first seem divergent ; with the nature of 
sense-knowledge and of causality, with the possibility of the 
vision of God and the possession of faith; and yet there is no 
digression, only integration. Such an achievement is emphasised 
by a careful avoidance of the emphatic manner. It is only in 
the fourth chapter Le Clair-obscur intellectuel that he permits 
himself two emphases which perhaps may indicate the motifs of 
his work; a strong loyalty to tradition even in its word form 
and a revulsion from false quantities in thought. ‘On chemine 
ainsi parmi les rayons et les ombres’ and then again ‘ Une 
petite déviation sur les principes méne a de monstrueuses 


rreurs.’ 7 
. GerRvASE Matuew, O.P. 


CuurcH, COMMUNITY AND STaTE: A Wor -p Issue. By J. H. 
Oldham, (Student Christian Movement Press; 1/-.) 


This pamphlet is documentary evidence of the new develop- 
ment that has been noticeable for some time past in what has 
been hitherto known as the ‘ Ecumenical’ movement. There 
is a remarkable absence of those claims that have made the 
Movement theoretically so unreal, if not to say irresponsible, 
in the eyes of Catholics. 

The pamphlet was written at the request of the Universal 
Christian Council for Life and Work (popularly known as the 
‘Stockholm Movement ’) and is meant to serve as a sort of 
‘opening discussion’ cf the issues that will form the theme 
of the World Conference of Churches to be held in 1937. A 
number of smaller conferences will prepare the work of that 
big conference. An interesting Appendix gives a detailed pro- 
gramme of study and the plans for the world conference. The 
author surveys some of the modern conceptions of the State 
and their underlying theory of man. Here springs up the prob- 
lem that faces the Christian, It is the challenge of secularism, 
both in its practical and its more theoretical aspects. 

This new development which we think is evident in the pro- 
gramme of the Christian Council amounts to something like 
a complete revision of the original ‘ ecumenical’ scheme. We 
do not draw from this an argument, but wish to say that we 
think this new start is perhaps less conspicuous (and deceiving) 


but more valid 
OsKAR BAUHOFER 
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PHILOSOPHY 
Art As ExpeRIENcE. By John Dewey. (George Allen & Unwin; 


16/-). 

Art as Experience is a handsome volume of fourteen chapters, 
well indexed, finely printed on excellent paper, and decorated 
with some good photographic reproductions. It had its origin 
in ten lectures on the Philosophy of Art given at Harvard. 

Artists are not usually overinterested in theory and so perhaps 
Professor Dewey’s book will appeal most to those who are look- 
ing for something philosophically interesting rather than for 
a book on Art. It is very interesting to see how well Professor 
Dewey’s ideas on this subject fall into the framework of his 
Instrumentalism, the conception of knowledge as ‘ instrumental 
to the enrichment of immediate experience through the control 
over action that it exercises.’ 

For the greater part of the book may be characterized as an 
attempt to define experience in such a way that a pure experi- 
ence is an aesthetic or artistic experience ; only the last three 
chapters are explicitly concerned with the importance of this for 
philosophy, for criticism, and for civilization. An organism is 
enriched, its vitality heightened, whenever its struggle with its 
environment is brought to a successful issue, and it is the equili- 
brium of conflicting energies thus reached, when each has run 
its course, that constitutes the wholeness of an integral experi- 
ence. Thus the author is able to maintain that Art is in con- 
tinuity with everyday life, if the artist is the one who selects 
and controls so as to build up his experience into integral wholes, 
with no interest beyond this integrity. Beauty becomes ‘ the re- 
sponse to that which to reflection is the consummated movement 
of matter integrated through its inner relations into a single 
qualitative whole,’ and aesthetic perception the perception of the 
quality of this whole. 

The usual aspects, matter, form, object, etc., are dis- 
tinguished but the theory requires a nuanced conception of 
them. It is insisted throughout that Art must not be isolated 
from ordinary life, the organism from its surroundings, nor 
must mental functions that are continuous be compartmenta- 
lized; and Professor Dewey suggests his own description of 
aesthetic experience as a touchstone for philosophies. Have 
they any room for it? He considers it the highest achievement 
of man’s intelligence. To this it may be replied that his genetic 
description or definition of experience seems perfectly coherent 
with his philosophical position and was to be expected from it; 
but that it points to an experience which one who has not shared 
it can only regard in the same way as he would the balbutient 
utterances of the mystics, as something that earthbound con- 
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cepts seem incapable of explaining, and that as an ultimate ex- 
planation it suffers from the same disabilities as any other 
attempt to make an evolutionary theory ultimate. 

QUENTIN JOHNSTON, O.P. 


Aspects OF DIALECTICAL MarTeRIALISM. By H. Levy, John Mac- 
murray, Ralph Fox, R. Page Arnot, J, D. Bernal, E. F. 
Carritt. (Watts; 5/-.) 

Marxism. By J. Middleton Murry, John Macmurray, N. A. 
Holdaway, G. D. H. Cole. (Chapman & Hall; 5/-.) 

Dialectical Materialism is probably the most discussed philo- 
sophy of the day, though much of its popularity and vitality 
is due to the fact that its fundamental conception of the unity 
of thought and action forbids its adherents to regard it as a 
topic of mere academic discussion. For that reason alone it has 
its lessons for us. A Thomist may criticize this confusion of the 
intellectus speculativus and practicus (without, however, deny- 
ing the practical social repercussions of Uewpix), but he may de- 
voutly wish that Christians likewise would awaken to the fact 
that a non-practical, academic Christianity is not Christianity 
at all. 

The ‘ philosophy of Communism’ has not yet received the 
attention from Catholic thinkers which its popularity demands. 
These two symposia will be found helpful to the student in 
search for material for some constructive criticism. Not that 
either could claim to be representative of the ‘ orthodox ’ Marx- 
ism of the Moscow Holy Office—the Marx-Engels-Lenin Insti- 
tute. Most of the contributors would seem to be of Mr. Cole’s 
opinion that ‘ an ‘‘orthodox’’ Marxist may be learned in the 
Marxian scriptures: the one thing he cannot be is a follower 
of Karl Marx.’ Indeed, the first volume, consisting of lectures 
delivered to the Society for Cultural Relations, contains contri- 
butions which are often highly critical and sometimes antagonis- 
tic to Marxism, while the second, a series of lectures given un- 
der the auspices of The Adelphi, is mostly the work of men who 
glory in being Marxist ‘ heretics.’ 

But both volumes contain, besides criticism, illuminating posi- 
tive expositions of the implications and applications of Marxist 
Dialectic. Special mention may be made of Mr. Bernal’s general 
outline and Mr. Holdaway’s tightly packed essay on Marxist 
economics. Professor Macmurray, who contributes to both col- 
lections, is, of course, brilliant. His shattering criticism of some 
features of official Marxism in the first volume aroused more 
anger than understanding criticism in the subsequent comments 
of Messrs. Fox and Arnot, though Mr. Carritt, in his inter- 
esting lecture, shows up some of its weaknesses. Professor 
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Macmurray’s reasons for his qualified acceptance of certain 
Marxist fundamentals are less convincing. We sympathize with 
his plea for ‘ a revolution in the conception of philosophy itself,’ 
but see no future for a philosophy based on the assumption of 
the impossibility of ‘ achieving in philosophy an activity of pure 
thought—pure in the sense in which we talk of pure mathe- 
matics.’ Whatever the origin of ‘ ideologies ’ (to use the Marxist 
terminology), and whatever their effect on the historical pro- 
cess, the first principles of thought remain no less independent 
of social conditions than the multiplication table, Here, we 
suspect, we touch on the original sin of Marxist theory. 

But the chief interest in both volumes lies in their revelation 
of the reactions to Marxism of British thinkers in very different 
walks of life, the reason for the appeal it makes to them and 
the difficulties they encounter in accepting it whole-heartedly. 
Thus Mr. Levy, a scientist, is deeply impressed by its inter- 
pretation of history and the social implications which it stresses 
in individual scientific work. But he is impatient with its obso- 
lete jargon and its lack of exact observation, and pleads for the 
introduction of ‘ isolates’ into the Marxist Dialectic to make 
it applicable in scientific study, thereby revealing the inadequacy 
of any philosophy of mere Becoming : ‘ To say that everything 
is a thoroughly well-mixed gritty muddle is not very helpful, 
unless some systematic methodology of separating out the ele- 
ments of the muddle is expounded.’ 

The human—not to say the religious—interest is provided by 
Mr. Middleton Murry, and very great that interest is. Readers 
of the early numbers of The Adelphi knew Mr. Murry as an in- 
tense individualist (they might use a harsher word), proclaiming 
to the world that ‘1 am I.’ They will meet here a new, a trans- 
formed, a redeemed Mr. Murry, who has found salvation in 
the Marxist Dialectic from the self-centredness of the ‘ bour- 
geois mentality.’ ‘I am not I any more,’ he now writes, ‘ but 
an integral and well-nigh indistinguishable part of the economic 
and social organism, My ‘‘human essence’’ at the very moment 
when it is the supreme conception of my bourgeois ideology has 
passed away from me into the social organism. My concrete in- 
dividuality—in Marx’s astounding phrase—is the ‘‘totality of 
social relations’’ . . . I am dissolved into the social whole.’ 
He speaks of this putting off of the old bourgeois man and this 
self-surrender to the historical revolutionary process as of a 
mystical initiation, a losing of one’s life to find it: ‘ Marxism 
is the faith of the man incapable of faith; the sceptic’s religion : 
the mysticism of pure action.’ 

But the anima naturaliter christiana in Mr. Murry is not 
wholly at rest in Marxism. He is painfully aware of the fact, 
disguise it how he may, that there is more in man than can be 
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absorbed into its economic and social organism, and he is 
driven to tortuous expedients in his endeavour to have his God 
and eat Him. He affirms even that Marxism is only, after all, 
‘the next best thing ’ to Christianity—(which is, of course, the 
very devil of it), And his opinion that ‘ Of all the modern in- 
tellectual plagues, cheap Marxism . . . is equalled only by cheap 
Catholicism, to which it is closely allied,’ is, on the principle 
corruptio optimi pessima, highly significant. 

But Mr. Murry cannot accept Christianity, nor undergo its 
self-surrender in the Christus mysticus wherein alone he would 
find all he seeks, for the Christianity he knows is lifeless, ob- 
solete and inert, ‘ the sanctimonious defence of a class society.’ 
He writes : ‘ The Marxist reduction of the individual is precisely 
the modern and real form of that profound and significant ob- 
jectification of the individual as a ‘‘creature’’ which was an 
essential part of the technique of Christian mysticism when it 
was genuine self-purgation, an authentic ‘‘voiding’’ of oneself, 
and not, as it is to-day, a sentimental escape-mechanism for 
those who desire at the same moment the privileges of bour- 
geois society and the prestige of despising it.’ It is a terrible 
reproach to us Christians that this could even be thought to be 
true; deeds rather than words must be its answer: they are the 
only effective answer to all who are seeking in Marxism what 
integral Christianity alone can give them in its fullness. Chris- 
tian theory alone is powerless against Dialectical Materialism : 
the philosophy of action must be met by action—social and 
Catholic action. The Christian thinker has his place; but, in the 
last analysis, the constructive criticism of Marxism is the task 
less of the philosopher than of the saint. 


Victor Wuite, O.P. 


SOCIAL PHILOSOPHY 


ETHICS OF PEACE AND War. By H. Gigon, Ph.D. Foreword 
by Lord Howard of Penrith. (Burns Oates; 2/-.) 


This little grammar of the Ethics of Peace and War, as Lord 
Howard of Penrith aptly styles it in his helpful Foreword, is 
one of the most valuable contributions yet offered in the dis- 
cussion of a vital problem. BLackrriars has already protested 
against an attempt to stampede the public into an acceptance of 
a solution which refuses to consider the real principles at stake, 
and Father Gigon now opportunely gives us a clear and con- 
vincing statement and analysis of those principles. Rightly 
deciding that no contemporary study is so stamped with com- 
mon sense as the work of the best thinkers of the Middle Ages, 
he examines the problem in the light of the teaching of the 
Scholastics, and especially of St, Thomas Aquinas. Following 
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the ‘common-sense ’ thesis that human relations are based on 
the needs and qualities of human nature, he examines in detail 
the questions of sociability and authority. This leads him to the 
conclusion that the purpose of the State is Peace, for Peace, 
according to St. Augustine, is the ‘ Stability of Order,’ whence 
he is further able to show that to fashion and maintain this 
stability social life must be virtuous. As St. Thomas has it, 
Virtue put into practice is the best safeguard of the common 
good and of peace ; therefore, it is the primary duty of Authority 
to give to Religion the first place in social life for the securing 
of National Peace. This is, moreover, the essential preliminary 
to International Peace. Because Political Authority ‘ promul- 
gates Right, it does not follow that Authority creates it.’ The 
Rights of States are reciprocal, and this at once limits the 
rights of any one State. But even Justice is incapable alone 
of producing peace ; ‘ Peace is the fruit of Love, and consequent- 
ly Justice must be coupled with Charity.’ Charity means friend- 
ship, and friendship involves self-sacrifice ; that is the secret of 
international peace. 

The greater part of this small volume is devoted to the ques- 
tion of War and the Right of War. The author distinguishes 
these two as opposites, for whereas the former is Right as the 
servant of Force, the latter is Force in the service of Right. 
‘ Both are but two aspects of the same Problem of Peace, the 
first being its violation, the second its rehabilitation.’ He shows 
convincingly that the Right of War is a natural right, though 
the exercise of that right is limited by the conditions of legiti- 
mate authority, just cause and right intention, Fr. Gigon ex- 
amines these conditions at some length. Lord Howard of Pen- 
rith remarks that ‘ while such definitions of a just war are in- 
deed of the utmost importance as telling men how they may 
expect their actions to be judged at the final Great Tribunal, 
they do not greatly help ’ for immediate practical purposes. In 
a way this is true, but it is something to have the principles 
clearly defined and accepted, and to make some effort at least 
towards applying them to particular cases. If the principles are 
sound they need not and must not remain mere theory, for in 
their acceptance and application lies the only hope of Peace. As 
set out in this treatise their soundness is the more certain in 
that they are not only logically unassailable, but are confirmed 
at every point by striking quotations from the wise and saintly 
authorities upon whom the author has based his thesis. This 
is true, too, of the final section of the book in which the ex- 
tremist theories, Imperialism, Communism and Pacifism (this 
very fully), are criticised. Like a good Thomist, Fr. Gigon dis- 
likes such extremes; he dislikes Pacifism because he desires 
Peace, In conclusion, he maintains (quoting St. Thomas) that 
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‘those who wage war justly aim at Peace, and so they are not 
opposed to Peace, except to the evil peace which Our Lord 
came not to send upon the earth.’ 

We recommend this volume to the serious consideration of 
all thinking Christians who have the peace of Europe at heart, 


Hivary J. CARPENTER, O.P. 


Tus Communist ANSWER TO THE WoRLD’s NEEDS. By Julius 
F. Hecker, Ph.D. (Chapman & Hall; 8/6.) 


Dr. Hecker’s book, though less convincing than its prede- 
cessor, Moscow Dialogues, is not so silly as certain reviewers 
have made it out to be. The points of view which the author 
attempts to reproduce are voiced by sufficiently real types, an 
Anglican Canon of Modernist persuasion, an Economist of the 
liberal school, a Quaker, a Douglasite, a Labour M.P. (Non- 
conformist), an American, a rabid Social Revolutionary and a 
bloodthirsty Nationalist—and are answered by Comrade 
Socratov, their philosopher and guide. The dialogues are widely 
discursive, covering the field of the monetary problem, the prob- 
lem of the world market, technocracy, the Five Year Plan, 
Fascism, International relations, cultural revolution, and the 
future of the bourgeoisie. 

Much that is said is in line with the Church’s condemnation 
of avarice. We prefer to quarrel with the identification of the 
principle of private property with Victorian profiteering, rather 
than admit the identification, as do Dr. Hecker’s critics, and 
seek to justify the profiteers by the supposed principle of nine- 
teenth century economists that profits must tend to a minimum ! 

An account is given of that elusive rationale, communist dia- 
lectic, the interpretation of opposites in social evolution. Does 
Socratov understand the Catholic complectio oppositorum? 
Here as elsewhere he pursues a shadow whose substance he can- 
not see. But Dr. Hecker’s recurrent theme is very properly 
that of the profit-incentive. It motivates the bourgeois. Religion 
with Eternal Recompense is the profit motive of the soul. ‘ There 
is no profit-incentive in Russia,’ yet the worker is incited to work 
for a surplus dedicated ultimately to the betterment of his class. 
A little chimerical, perhaps, but (surely) still a profit motive? 
Revelation is apprehended by Socratov in terms of a mummified 
eschatology which the Canon is at no pains to revitalize. Chap- 
laining the plutocracy as a vocation is, of course, less generally 
admitted in the Church than many pious Catholics would like. 
But we still hear much of the Anti-God Front of Bolshevism 
and little about the Anti-God of Good Business. God exploited 
is not so easy a scandal to preach about as God denied—but 
no less pressing for its nearness to home and the pharisaical 
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cant beneath which it hides itself. So that, maybe, we are merely 
spared further embarrassment by Dr. Hecker’s choice of an 
Anglican cleric to represent (however ineptly) the Christian point 
of view. 

Comrade Socratov is, alas, not alone in failing to recognize 
the problem in terms of those absolute values of human life 
which it is the Christian’s business to maintain, Nevertheless 
a more interesting contact with the Comrade might have been 
attained by an educated Catholic priest. It would have been 
interesting, for instance, if, in one of the dialogues on money 
and profit, Socratov had been instructed in the Church’s develop. 
ment of St. Thomas’ teaching. The Comrade shows only a little 
more regard for Final Values than his Douglasist critic. He 
would (very blandly) credit you with the obvious were you to tell 
him that money is an exchange token: that there are two ex- 
changes, one, proprius et principalis pecuniae usus est ipsius 
consumptio seu distractio, secundum quod in commutationibus 
expenditur, two, the transaction involving profit (purchasing 
raw or wholesale) properly called exchange because the subse. 
quent, e.g. retail, price must be relative to the virtue added 
to the ware by labour (improvement, packing and transport), 
and because the fairness of the initial price paid and the sub- 
sequent price demanded is further governed by risk of loss and 
damage. ‘A little obvious, your premises,’ one hears the dialo- 
gists murmur—but so obvious that their deductions have been 
neglected in Dr, Hecker’s book. Money is a signum—but means 
have become ends. 

As for profit-incentive, would Socratov be surprised to learn 
that Aquinas justifies it only when it is co-terminous with the 
sustenance of the family and the common-weal sustenance both 
material and (to stick to the terminology of the dialogues) ‘ cul- 
tural,’ that the Church is not blind to the disingenuousness of 
many of the ‘ needs ’ of family and common weal, that Aquinas 
damns the use of wealth to accumulate more wealth irrespective 
of the common good.’ Dr. Hecker justifies us in hoping that Soc. 
ratov is not so detached from Absolute Values as to lay at the 
door of the Ecclesia Docens the unfaithfulness of so many of the 
faithful. There has been trouble with the faithful in Russia, and 
certainly one of Dr. Hecker’s exponents dislikes force when 
used, at least by Rome, against the recalcitrant. 

Dr. Hecker’s dialogists do not forget to discuss the religious 
question. Here is the crux. To the Anglican canon Socratov 
is able to say, ‘I shall be glad to hear what you have to offer 
in place of the dead and dying gods which you recognize as 
being knocked down by modern scientific criticism.’ I do not 
refer merely to the unsubstantial challenge-to-the-supernatural 
of Victorian scientists.to whom modernist canons and Bolshe- 
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vics pin their faith. (For not even Socratov in a tight corner 
is above these bourgeois superstitions.) I mean that attitude to 
religion which regards revelation, irrespective of its objective 
truth or untruth, as a means merely of satisfying our emotional 
demands : I mean that subjectivism, the universal heresy of the 
day, which is answerable as much for the Anti-God of Bolshev- 
ism as for the Anti-God of the Bourgeois. 


J. F. T. Prince. 


MEDIAVAL STUDIES! 


John Scotus Erigena has long been a problem to historians 
and philosophers alike. His history has been obscured in a mass 
of conflicting legends. He has been considered as a heretic 
(licet sapiens, haereticus tamen), as the most dangerous of philo- 
sophers, as a famous doctor, as a great Abbot, as a Saint and a 
Martyr whose name even figured for a little while in the Roman 
Martyrology. Some have fancied him to have been a pupil of 
St. Bede the Venerable and of Alcuin; others made him King 
Alfred’s councillor and founder of the University of Oxford, 
while others credited him with the erection of that of Paris. 
His thought has likewise been a subject of contradictory state- 
ments. On the one hand, he is looked upon as the equal of St. 
Bonaventure and Dante, the first of the Scholastics and Mystics, 
and the Father of speculative theology ; on the other, as ‘ the 
Father of the anti-Scholastics and the most prominent of them,’ 
a monist, a pantheist, freethinker, rationalist, the Father of 
modern philosophy, the forerunner of Descartes, Spinoza, Kant, 
Fichte, Schelling and Hegel. 

Few have hitherto succeeded in disentangling truth from 
falsity, history from legend. In spite of all the difficulties of his 
task, Dom M. Cappuyns has given us a very thorough, compre- 
hensive and dispassionate study.? Tracing Erigena’s life, works 
and thought in fully documented chapters, he covers the whole 
field of his activity and influence, 

Born in Ireland in the first decades of the ninth century, Eri- 
gena, after some elementary studies at home, passed over into 
Gaul. Attached to the Court of Charles the Bald, he was en- 
trusted during the King’s life with the Palace school. Against 
the accepted view, Dom Cappuyns shows that, the question of 
Predestination excluded, he did not take any effective part in 





1 Under the heading Medieval Studies, we hope to to publish each month 
an authoritative notice of technical studies in medieval philosophy and 
theology.—Ep. 


2M. Cappuyns, O.S.B.:Jean Scot Erigéne. Sa Vie, Son CEuvre, Sa 
Pensée, Abbaye du Mont César Paris, Desclée de Brouwer. Louvain. 
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the theological controversies of his time. His literary activity 
is manifold. Up to about 860, he devoted himself to grammar 
and Latin authors and to translations from the Greek into Latin, 
while in his last years he was concerned with theological studies, 
His writings, in prose as well as in verse, embrace, besides the 
translations, commentaries, controversial and original works. 
With keen critical acumen Dom Cappuyns discusses the problem 
of their authenticity, rejecting some usually attributed to him 
and establishing rigorously as authentic the translation of St. 
Gregory of Nyssa’s De Imagine (of which he discovered the 
text) and St. Epiphanius’ Ancoratus. 

By far the most important part of the book is that con- 
cerned with the study of Erigena’s thought. It is a full, clear 
and concise synthesis of his doctrine in all its implications, cor- 
recting many misrepresentations and introducing new points of 
view. He rightly insists that the misunderstanding of Erigena’s 
teaching is mainly due to the fact that he has been regarded as 
an independent philosopher, alien to Religion, reducing it to a 
myth and explaining away its symbolism. This view is wrong. 
Erigena is a theologian, who endeavours to expound the Scrip. 
tures and doctrines of Faith by the study of the Fathers and 
by reason. The autonomy of reason is in no way opposed to the 
authority of the Scriptures, which is always supreme and un- 
assailable ; it is exercised only when there is freedom of choice 
in consequence of conflicting interpretations of the Fathers, 
but here too divine illumination remains supreme. 

In contrast to the presuppositions of centuries, a careful and 
objective study of Erigena’s chief work, De Divisione Naturae, 
has led Dom Cappuyns to stress the fact that John the Scot is not 
a freethinker or a rationalist, even in the most mitigated sense 
of the word. The accusation of pantheism is again without seri- 
ous foundation. Undoubtedly, Erigena is inclined to paradoxes 
and to esoteric theorizing ; his terminology is sometimes unusual 
and often carries a different meaning from the accepted one; 
moreover, his theological vocabulary is defective and inconsis- 
tent. But this said and granted, he is far from being the hetero- 
dox monist of whom we read in many a history of philosophy. 
Strictly attached to his Greek sources, the Pseudo-Dionysius and 
Maximus the Confessor, his monism is the Christian form of the 
neo-Platonic monism expressed in a defective Latin terminology. 
The unity between God and his creatures in this Christian 
monism is not identity; the individuality of substances is not 
denied; it is in fact a resolution of the theory of Ideas. It is, 
Dom Cappuyns tells us, a monism in line with the doctrine of 
exemplarism (monisme exemplariste). ; 

Being neither a philosopher, strictly speaking, nor a ration- 
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alistic pantheist, Erigena loses his main claims to originality. 
Yet, he strove to harmonize and unite the various doctrines of 
his sources in a synthesis, imperfect perhaps, but not inconsis- 
tent; and in opposition to the fragmentary essays and florilegia 
of his time, he left a real Summa of theology, in plan and in 
thought till then unknown to the West. 

This is no more than a merest hint of the value, richness and 
interest of this work. Every student will find Dom Cappuyns 
an indispensable authority on this period. 


The Institute of Mediaeval Studies, Toronto, among other 
activities, has begun a series of translations, The latest is the 
treatise On the Humanity of Christ from St. Thomas’s Com- 
pendium Theologiae.t In the earlier MSS. this Opusculum 
usually bears the title, Compendium of Theology. A Brief Com- 
pilation of Theology for Friar Reginald, his most dear Friend, 
and was written by Aquinas in his last years as a tribute of 
friendship to Reginald of Piperno, O.P., his secretary and 
socius. St. Thomas planned the work under three main divi- 
sions : Faith, Hope and Charity. But his death in 1274 left the 
treatise unfinished at the tenth chapter of Part II. In the Intro- 
duction the translator gives a good analysis of the whole work. 
The book is printed in bold type, and there is a useful index. 
We hope it will enjoy a wide circulation, and we endorse the 
translator’s statement : ‘ Written for Brother Reginald and for 
those others who might wish a handy synopsis of Christian doc- 
trine, it would serve to-day as an excellent catechism for ad- 
vanced students.’ 


The Dominican Institute of St. Sabina has undertaken a 
critical edition of the Latin works of Eckart, the famous Domi- 
nican German Doctor of the fourteenth century. The first fasci- 
cule, containing The Commentary on the Lord’s Prayer, has 
now been published.? The edition is entrusted to Dr, R. Kli- 
bansky, well known as the editor of the works of Cardinal 
Nicholas Cusa, and maintains the high standard of scholarship 
which we associate with his name. The concise Preface is of 
real value. The critical apparatus is threefold: in the first are 
given the lectiones variantes ; in the second, the quotations and 





™R. J. Dunn, M.A.: St. Thomas Aquinas The Compendium Theologiae 
(Part I, Tractate 2). Translated from the Latin. (St. Michael’s College 
Philosophical Texts). Toronto, Canada, 1934. Pp. 194; 90 cents. 


*R. Kuinansky : Magistri Eckardi Opera Latina auspiciis Instituti Sanc- 
tae Sabinae ad Codicum fidem edita. I: Super Oratione Dominica. Lip- 
siae, F. Meiner. Pp, xviii-18. RM. 2.50; in subscription RM, 1.80. 
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sources used by Eckart; and in the third, the references to his 
other works, or to derivatives. The work is a model of a critica] 
edition, and it would be hard to exaggerate its value. 


Danigt A. Cattus, O.P. 


THE PLAY 


IF Toscanini—who, praise be ! will be with us again in June—is 
the prince of conductors, it is in virtue not of any particula: 
effects or personal renderings, but of a clarity of exposition 
rooted in profound understanding, a surety of phrasing and 
emphasis in which every detail has its full and proportiorate 
significance, so that the work as the composer conceived it 
speaks through him, in ideal perfection. 

It was precisely some such qualities as these that struck me 
as the rarest merit of Gielgud’s Hamlet at the New Theatre. 
In no play can the temptation be greater for an actor to seek 
a purely personal triumph—as Mosievitch did, to take an ex- 
treme example, moulding and mutilating to suit his conception. 
Instead, John Gielgud lets the play speak for itself as fully as 
imaginative and respectful meditation on every line of the 
actual text will enable, and in such a manner that reason is 
satisfied at every stage. Thus presented, Hamlet’s behaviour 
appears no ‘ problem,’ but natural, almost inevitable. In Giel- 
gud’s sensitive, straightforward rendering Hamlet deliberately 
feigns his madness; making it obvious that for one so shaken 
thus to feign was to walk a perilous border, with temptation 
willingly to overstep it (like Pirandello’s Enrico Quarto) in 
escape. The words justify him, every line. 

With a like surety Jessica Tandy’s Ophelia, (very young, with 
a touch of modern boyishness not amiss in a part originally 
written for a boy’s playing) is moulded to Laertes’ words : 


Thought and affliction, passion, Hell itself, 
She turns to favour and to prettiness. 


Thus her mad scene is rendered with a quiet pathos, unusual but 
surely right. 

One may note again how in Polonius supposed contradic- 
tions vanish, when we see him as one of those worldly-wise old 
courtiers familiar in Elizabethan portraiture, who filled their 
journals with high-sounding moral maxims. The pattern of the 
play is still further clarified by the treatment of minor motifs, 
delicately picked out and woven into continuity—the recurrent 
contrast, for instance, between young Fortinbras, the man of 
action, and Hamlet, a captive in a world of shadows, striving 
in vain to dominate events too potent for his control; or the 
tender friendship between Hamlet and Horatio, that forms a 
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single thread of brightness running through the whole play. 

The staging is extremely beautiful, and the use of gorgeous 
draperies strikes a middle course between modern austerity 
and the abuse of furniture of the last century. It is in short 
as satisfying a performance as one could wish to see. 


BARBARA BARCLAY CARTER. 


GRAMOPHONE 


The pianoforte Concerto in B Flat Major was signed and 
dated, January, 1791; the Magic Flute and the Requiem fol- 
lowed ; in December Mozart was dead. A year of ill-health and 
neglect for the man, yet the composer’s genius seemed never 
more free. Was his music an escape ?—how else the infectious 
gaiety of the allegro vivace ?—or did the very want and debts 
make possible the larghetto?—or simply not affect the concen- 
trated art of the first allegro? Distractionism, expressionism, 
patternism, three rather crude simplifications; bookish to read 
them into the three movement of Mozart’s last work in con- 
certo form; stuff, when one can listen to Schnabel playing it 
(DB 2249-52). But music sometimes has to be written about in 
words. Few want their Mozart always level, but two soprano 
arias from Don Juan seem sung with unnecessary swoops (CA 
8194). The finish of Beethoven, like that of Newman, shows 
little trace of constant re-writing, for instance in the perfect 
contrasts of horns, silence, orchestra in the fourth recension of 
the Fidelio Overture (DB 2261). Schumann’s symphonies are 
not commonly counted among his greatest works, lesser men 
have had a greater sense of orchestral discipline and symphonic 
style, but No. 4 in D Minor has the true romantic moments (DB 
2231-33) ; the playing by the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra is 
somewhat coarse at times. The Fifth Brandenburg Concerto 
is now recorded as performed by the Berlin Philharmonic in the 
manner of the period (LY 6101-4) ; the cembalo playing by Franz 
Rupp calls for particular praise. Hotter than Hell (O 1974) 
sounds like a frenzied scrum of freight-trains; but at least it 
makes one appreciate the gracious relief of Holst’s St. Puul’s 
Suite for strings (F 5365-6), with the delightful ostinato. Simi- 
larly, Rug Cutters Swing, the reverse side of the hot record, 
may be kept to prepare by violent contrast for Elizabeth Schu- 
mann singing Schubert’s Ave Maria and Bach’s Bist du bei mir 
(DB 2291) or for the piano transcriptions for four hands of a 
Bach chorale and pastorale played by Mark Hambourg and his 
daughter (B 8276). The pig got up and slowly walked away (F 
3377), this was banned by the B.B.C., on almost ethical grounds, 
it would seem. Which is funny-peculiar, for even though the 
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number is not particularly funny-ha!-ha! its moral js very 
proper. On the other side is I’m on a see-saw, a good example 
by Ambrose of modern dance-music at its civilized, 

HMV: DB series, 6/- each; B series, 2/6. Decca Polydor: LY series, 
3/6; CA series, 4/-. Decca: F series, 1/6. Brunswick: O series, 2/6. 

TL. 
NOTICES 
Tue Bisie is True. By Sir Charles Marston, (Eyre and Spot- 
tiswoode ; 7/6.) 

That the founding and the development of the British Em. 
pire, of the United States, and of Canada bear witness to the 
Truth of the Bible ; that the impossibility of detecting the com- 
posite character of a Times leading article discredits the efforts 
of critics to discriminate biblical documents; that the natural 
‘ miracle ’ of wireless should help to belief once again in real 
miracles and in the supernatural—such contentions as these give 
a fair idea of the ingenuously optimistic quality of Sir Charles’ 
archaeologico-historical blast against the critics. We find here 
all the lack of necessary information that characterizes the in- 
cursion of your ‘ plain man,’ but without any compensating 
hard-headedness : for Sir Charles will theorize at times as wildly 
as the most wanton of the critics he is out to devour. A charm- 
ing tame dragon he must seem to them. Indeed, he is far more 
embarrassing to friend than to foe, especially with his neck- 
or-nothing championing of the eighteenth dynasty date for the 
Exodus. If taken lightly the book makes pleasant reading (de- 
spite the slipshod style) ; and it might very well attract a reader 
to a serious study of the important subjects with which it deals. 
It is, moreover, very handsomely illustrated. (R.K). 


Kart Marx. CHRONIK SEINES LeBens. Zusammengestellt vom 
Marx-Engels-Lenin Institut. (Marx-Engels-Verlag ; Mos- 
cow). 

The thought of Karl Marx, like that of every thinker of dis- 
tinction, developed during the course of his life; differences ol 
emphasis and even real changes in ideas are therefore to be ex- 
pected. To pick out a statement from a late work and contrast 
it triumphantly with a contradiction from an earlier one 1s 4 
foolish procedure, and many of the quarrels of Marxist inter- 
pretation have resulted from this method, The only safe way 's 
that of historical judgement—to see the development as a whole, 
to deduce from it the main themes contributing to the final 
synthesis, and to note the accidental elements that were ulti- 
mately discarded. For this to be done an accurate chronology !s 
essential. The Marx-Engels-Lenin Institute of Moscow has done 
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all students an invaluable service by providing a completely de- 
tailed chronicle of Marx’s life and writings. Such a book is in- 
evitably not exciting: bones usually aren’t. But no bones, no 
body: and there can henceforward be no excuse for a disem- 
bodied Marx. It is a trifle sad-making that the producers have 
given this volume of revolutionary dynamite such an ashenly 
bourgeois appearance and dulled our affection for Karl by pre- 
senting a photograph of him, bearded and frock-coated, the 
quintessential grandfather. (A.M.) 


CHARLEMAGNE. By Douglas Woodruff. (Peter Davies; 5/-.) 


At a time when the importance of the study of Carolingian 
history has been generally recognized, there must obviously be 
a place for a simple and popular introduction to the period. 
Little distortion is necessary to give its main outlines contem- 
porary significance; the Rhine frontier is as great a problem 
now as then and it would not be difficult to re-estimate the im- 
perialist movement in terms of modern fascism with Agobard as 
a kind of Streicher. Mr. Woodruff has prefered a more orthodox 
course; he quotes extensively from Einhard, His language is 
simple without a corresponding simplicity of thought. The 
general impression left by the book is of a mass of unco-ordi- 
nated fact. Its most valuable feature is a short critical biblio- 
graphy, which may prove a stimulus to those deterred by the 
remainder of the volume. (J.M.R.) 


STENDHAL : L’HomME Et L’Oeuvere. Par Pierre Jourda, (Collec- 
tion Temps et Visages; Desclée de Brouwer, Paris; 
Frs. 20.) 

The life forms the framework into which the account of the 
writings is woven, Documentation kept to notes and biblio- 
graphy, the picture of the man-artist is interestingly made. 
The personality, fashioned not least by reaction to childhood 
miseries in the rue des Vieux Jésuites; Don Juan manqué, 
because always too timid to achieve in fact what had in thought 
been too ingeniously contrived, failing to achieve financial 
success, failing to win recognition until at the end tribute comes 
from Balzac. The art, sec, clair; hatred of the coryphées du 
beau langage, search for the truth, psychological insight. A 
good introducion to the man, an incentive to read or re-read 
his work, (L.S.G.V.) 


BOOKS RECEIVED 
Abbaye pu Mont Cesar (Louvain): La Participation active des fidéles au 


culte, Cours et Conférences des Semaines Liturgiques, Louvain, 1933 
(Belg. Frs. 20). 
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Britisn Pustisuine Co. (Gloucester) : Cardinal Newman and the Church of 
the Birmingham Oratory, Henry Tristram, Cong Orat. (1/-). 

Burns Oates: The Sacrament oj Confirmation, by a Secular Priest (6d.); 
More Pilgrim Ways, F. 1. Cowles (3/6); Prayers to the English Martyrs, 
compiled by W. Raemers, C.SS.R. (1/- wrapper, 1/6 cloth); The Story vj 
the Catholic Church under Henry VIII as told by... . John Stow, 
Ed. C. A. Newdigate, S.J. and E. A. Dignam, S.J. (1/6); Fifty-six 
Years a Missionary in China, Mother St. Austin, H.H.S., Prefaces by 
Abp. Goodier, S.J. ana the Bp. of Nanking (5/-); Early Irish Laws and 
Institutions, Eoin MacNeill, D.Litt. (5/-); The Communist Attack on 
Great Britain, G. M. Godden (1/6). 

Care: Between Two Worlds: An Autobiography, J. Middleton Murry (10/6). 
CAMBRIDGE UNIvErsity Press: Problems of Mind and Matter, John Wisdum 
(6/-); Christianity and the Nature of History, H. G. Wood (6;-), 
CatHoLic Recorps Press (Exeter): L’Abbé Jean-Baptiste Debrabant, Mgr. 

Laveille, Tr. Dom W. W. Phillipson, O.S.B. (6/-). 

Catuo.tic Trutn Socisty: Studies in Comparative Religion. By varivus 
authors, Vols. I, II and III (3/- each) ; several twopenny pamphlets. 
CunTENARY Press (G. Bles): Recollections of Malines; A Contribution to 
the Cause of Christian Reunion, Rt. Rev. Walter Frere, C.R. (3/6); 

Freedom of the Spirit, Nicholas Berdyaev (12/6). 

DescLtez pe Brouwer (Paris): L’Itinéraire et l’Idéal monastique de Saint 
Augustin, M. Mallet, O.P. (Frs. 10); Sous la signe de l’Hostie: La 
Mére M.-M. Doéns, moniale bénédictine, D. E. Misserey (Collection 
‘ Pax’) (Frs. 12); Traité de l’Oraison mentale, La Mére Marguerite 
D’Arbouze, Ed. D. B. Sodar (Collection ‘ Pax’); Erasme, Thomas 
Quoniam (Collection ‘ Temps et Visages,’ illustrated) (Frs. 15); Recueil- 
lements, F.-D. Joret, O.P. (Frs. 15). 

EyrE anD Spottiswoope: The Emperor Charles IV, Bede Jarrett, U.P. 
(10/6); A History of Europe, Vol. 1, Ancient and Mediaeval, H. A. L. 
Fisher (18/-). 

FENLAND Fress (Wisbech): Modern Poems for Children, Isabel and R. L. 
Megroz (2/- wrapper ; 2/6 cloth). 

Hecner (Leipzig): Das alte Wahre; Eine Bidungsgeschichte des Abend- 
landes, Karl Thieme (RM. 4.50); Christliche Existenz, Erich Przywara, 
S.J. (RM. 4.50). 

LoncmMans GREEN: The Hedge Schools of Ireland, P. J. Dowling, Intro- 
duction Ly Rev. T. Corcoran, S.J., D.Litt (10/6); Vita Christi, Third 
Year, Part II, Mother St. Paul (5/-). 

Marriztti (Turin): Casus Conscientiae de praecipuis hujus aetatis peccandi 
occasionibus, Fr. Ter Haar, C.SS.R. (L. 10). 


Oxrorp University Press: The Letters of Gerard Manley Hopkins, Li. 
Claude Colleer Abbott, 2 vols (30/-). 


RusHWORTH AND Dreapger (Liverpool): Cantate Domino: A Collection of 
Supplementary Hymns, compiled and edited by V.G.L. (6d.) 


Warny (Louvain) : Introductio Generalis ad Philosophiam et ad Thomismum, 
2nd edn. L. de Raeymaeker (no price). 


A selection of these books will be reviewed in due course. 





Printed in Great Britain by the Oxonian Press, Oxford, and published 
for the Proprietors by The Rolls House Publishing Co., Ltd., Rolls House, 
2 Breams Buildings, London, E.C.4. 
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SCHOOLS FOR GIRLS 


BIRKDALE, Southport, Lancs. CONVENT OF NO1i RE DAME. 

Pleasantly situated within five minutes of the sea. Pupils prepared 

for Oxford Locals, Association Board, Royal Drawing Society. 

Elocution. Riding. Swimming. For further particulars apply to: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


CLAPHAM COMMON, S.W.4. CONVENT OF NOTRE 
DAME. Boarding School for Girls, standing in extensive grounds. 


| Preparation for Public Examinations. Ample facilities for Games. 


Separate Day School for Girls and Little Boys. Apply: 
THE SISTER SUPERIOR. 


HARROW-ON-THE-HILL, Middlesex. ST. DOMINIC’S CON- 
VENT. Boarding and Day School for Young Ladies. Bracing air; 
spacious grounds. Pupils prepared for any Public Examinations. 
Matriculation, Drawing, Music. Liberal Education. Also Com- 
mercial. Apply: THE MoruHer Priorgss, O.P. 


OXFORD. RYE ST. ANTONY, Woodstock Road. A Day and 

Boarding School for Girls, under the patronage of His Grace the 

Archbishop of Birmingham. Individual attention and home con- 

ditions of comfort and discipline. Modern methods by qualified, 

experienced lay staff. Pupils prepared for University Entrance. 
Principals: Miss RENDALL AND Miss Kine. 


SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


| BLACKFRIARS SCHOOL, LAXTON, STAMFORD. Boarding 


School for Boys conducted by the Dominican Fathers, Founded by 
Cardinal Howard at Bornhem, 1660; transferred to Hinckley, 
1825; to Hawkesyard, 1898; to Laxton, 1924. Healthily situated 
250 feet above sea level; 80 acres of Playing Fields, etc. Central 
Heating. Boys prepared for the Oxtord and Cambridge Joint 
Board, and the London Matriculation Examinations. For Pros- 
pectus, etc., apply to: THe HeapmasteR, O.P. (Telephone: Dud- 
dington 2). 


UNIVERSITY HOSTEL 


OXFORD. CONVENT OF NOTRE DAME, 145, and 147 Wood- 
stock Road. Under the patronage of His Grace the Archbishop of 
Birmingham, a University Hostel exclusively for Religious is con- 
ducted by the Sisters of Notre Dame. For particulars apply to the 
Sister SUPERIOR as above. 
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Catholic Herald 


BRIDGING 
THE GAP 


All who think honestly know well that 
there is too often a wide gap between 
the professed religion and the daily in. 
terests of Christians. 


It is part of the policy of the newly re- 
organised CATHOLIC HERALD to 
bridge that gap. 

The new CATHOLIC HERALD looks 
at the world, its politics, its economics, 
its literature, its art, its science, its 
entertainment, WITH CHRISTIAN 
EYES. 

Recent Contributors: 

G. K. CHESTERTON, CHRISTOPHER Dawson, Eric Gi, 
CHRISTOPHER HOoL.iis, ARNOLD LuNN, C. C. MARTINDALE, 
DoucLas Wooprvurr, E. I. WATKIN, etc., etc. 

FROM ALL NEWSAGENTS. EVERY FRIDAY, 24. 








SUBSCRIPTION ORDER. 


To the Publishers, Catholic Herald, 110, Fleet Street, London, E.C.4. 
Enclosed please find remittance for 52 weeks—13/-. 
” ” 26 ” — 6/6. 
” 13 ” 


subscription to the Catholic Herald. 






































= SOMPraAnY oF 
NORTH AMERICA 


PHILADE 





A BRITISH INDUSTRY. 


Francis Tucker & Co. Ltd. 


HAVE BEEN RENOWNED FOR 


200 YEARS 
AS THE MOST RELIABLE MAKERS OF 


CHURCH CANDLES 


OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





Sanctuary Oil, Wicks and Floats, Incense, Charcoal, 
Sanctuary Glasses, Silver, Brass and Ironwork, and all 
Church Requisites of Finest Quality are also supplied. 





PRICE LIST on application to :— 
THE MANUFACTORY, CRICKLEWOOD LANE, N.W.2; 
31 ASHLEY PLACE, WESTMINSTER, S.W.!I 
(opposite Westminster Cathedral) 








26 and 28 Manchester Street, — 
or 118 Clyde Street, Glasgow. 
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THE HOLY FATHER’S ‘ Most Earnest 
Desire’ is that the C.T.S. should do 


‘Still More and Still Better’ 
(Jubilee message to the C.T.S., November, 1934) 





A worthy response to this appeal depends on a 
large increase in membership. The C.T.S. will 
be grateful to any Parish Priest able to co- 
operate by having special C.T.S. sermons. 
Particulars will be sent on receipt of a postcard 
specifying most suitable date. 


FREE: The C.T.S. Catalogue of Publications and a 
24-page booklet on ‘ The C.T.S. and its Work’ will be 
sent to any address on application. 


CATHOLIC TRUTH SOCIETY 
$840 ECCLESTON SQUARE, LONDON, S.W.1 
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SHEED & WARD 
L. DE GRANDMAISON, SJ. 


Jesus Christ 


Vol. I. 10s. 6d., Vol. II. 12s. 6d., Vol. III. 15s. net 


On the facts and meaning of Christ’s life this is Catholic 
scholarship’s completest statement. 











ARNOLD LUNN 


A Saint in the Slave Trade: 
St. Peter Claver 


6s. net 


The vigour of Arnold Lunn’s method is well known. 
Out of it there emerges an unforgettable portrait of the 
“Slave of the Slaves’—of a man ‘co-crucified with 
Christ.’ 


E. I. WATKIN 


A Philosophy of Form 


16s. net 
‘ His book gives a synoptic view of life, properly philo- 
sophical as well as Christian . . . . his originality, joined 
to lofty writing, makes his book a distinctive contribu- 
tion to our philosophical literature.’-—Fr. D’Arcy, S.J. 


— ) 


31 PATERNOSTER ROW, E.C4 
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